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The Victor Record catalo 
is the most complete catalog of music 
in all the world 


It has required 19 years of constant research, of steady 
application, of tireless effort, and the expenditure of 
more than Eleven Million Dollars to place this catalog in your hands 


This great book of 506 pages is the recognized authoritative index to the world’s best music; to the 
greatest musical achievements of all time. 

Its pages are living tributes to the years of unceasing vigil spent in gathering the best music from 
every portion of the globe. They reflect the hours upon hours which the greatest artists have devoted to 
recording their superb art for the delight of all generations. ‘They attest to the enormous amount of time 
and millions of dollars spent in developing the art of recording to its present state of perfection. And 
through each and every page runs the story and proof of Victor Supremacy. 


Every music-lover will want a copy of this great Victor catalog of music 


Everybody should have this book, whether or not 
they have a Victrola. All will appreciate it because of 
the information about artists, operas and composers, 
and the numerous portraits and illustrations it contains. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly give you a copy of this great 
catalog of music, or we will mail you a copy free, postage paid. 


Victor Talking pmoline Co., Camden, So, USA. 

1, Canadian Distributors 

Important pres = aes nd can be safely and satisfac- 
torily played only with Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on 
Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records cannot be safely played on 

machines with jeweled or other reproducing points. 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 
each month 
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TO JACOB H. SCHIFF 


A TRIBUTE ON = ee BIRTH- 





BY ANNETTE KOHN 
When Jacob woke up from his dream, 
He took a stone and vowed to build 
An altar to The Most High God, 
And lay upon it sacrifice. 


Another age, another land— 
Again did Jacob dream a dream 
And vow an altar he would build 
And bring unto it sacrifice. 


This time the altar was not stone, 
But was his human living heart; 
His sacrifice he brought to man, 
And so unto The Most High God. 


—From the New York Times. 


JUS T A W OR D 


Is it the high cost of living or the cost of 
high living that troubles the American 
public now ; where does the money go; and 
how can it be made to go farther: these 
are some of the questions discussed by 
Secretary of Labor William B. Wilson in 
an article which he has just written for 
The Independent. His conclusions are based 
on a wide statistical study of expense ac- 
counts kept by “normal” American families 
and they offer many interesting suggestions 
for the household budget. 

















She helped to start the modern craze fcr 
interpretative dancing—in fact she not only 
admits her responsibility, but is rather 
proud of it! And in an early issue of The 
Independent, Mrs. Mary Cerry King, 
founder of the Uni-trinitarian School of 
Personal Harmonizing, Interpretative Mo- 
tion and Speech, will tell you why she be- 
lieves in the humanizing and cultural in- 
fluence of modern dancing, and what its 
future may be. 


“PATENTS PENDING” 


The seismograph, originally designed to 
detect earthquakes, is being used in Europe 
to locate the enemy’s big guns. A trained 
observer can distinguish accurately between 
the disturbance caused by a falling projec- 
tile and by gunfiring and can tell the num- 
ber, position and caliber of the guns. 

An air-propelled automobile—cost $3, 
speed 22 miles an hour—was recently built 
by a Kansas City boy. It has a 5 H. P. 
motorcycle engine which turns a big wooden 
propeller. The mechanism works equally 
well on a canoe or a sled. 

From Troy, New York, comes the latest 
labor-saving device for a laundry—a coni- 
eal roller over which ‘its a hollow steam- 
heated plate of just the same shape. A 
skirt slipped over the roller can be ironed 
in one continuous motion. 

The “combination” golf club has been in- 











. vented by a Philadelphian. By means of a 


ratchet in the heel of the club it can be 
transformed into a driver, a mashie, a put- 
ter, a mid-iron or a niblick. The club can 
also be adapted for right-handed or left- 
handed players. 

In Porto Rico the ingenious negro ped- 
lers carry real shops with them from town 
to town. The goods in these miniature 
houses on wheels are much better protected 
than in an ordinary pushcart. 

A simple, but hardly humane, trap for 
wild animals can be made by cutting two 
diagonal gashes in the top of a five-gallon 
gasoline can and bending the edges in 
slightly. The natural curiosity of the ani- 
mal gets his head in there and the sharp 
edges of the tin keep him from getting it 
out. 


REMARKABLE ‘REMARKS 


CHAMP CLARK—Mush is good. 


ReEAR-ADMIRAL FIsKE — Prepare 
perish. 


THEODORE RoosSEVELT—I am for right- 
eousness, 


ALGERNON CasstN—A muckraker is a 
moralist who specifies. 


GrEoRGE BERNARD SHAW—I am now 
elderly and doddering. 


Ep. Howe—Rabindranath Tagore is not 
a prophet; he is an ass. 


Henry Forp—A soldier today is the 
gamecock of unbridled plutocracy. 

_ PRESIDENT JouN GREER HispeEN—Amer- 
ica faces its most momentous year. 

B. F. Reep, Jr.—The war is no longer 
being waged with the jawbones of asses. 

W. J. Bryan—The Democratic party 
can not afford to become the champion of 
the brewery. 

AMBASSADOR GERARD—New York seems 
to be one round of pleasure for those who 
possess wealth. 

GENERAL CARRANZA—I- advocate a 
divorce law which will place the family 
on a basis of love. 

Rosert GotpsMirH—The League to En- 
force Peace is not a cross between militar- 
ism and pacificism. 

Pror. R. J. Spracue—The barbaric 
birth rate of ambitious Germany made the 
Great War inevitable. 

HEALTH COMMISSIONER ROBERTSON—I 
recommend New England boiled dinners 
with mush and milk. 

Micnuart MonAHAN—'Tis strange how 
Rudyard Kipling persists in belonging to 
the nineteenth century. 

Dr. Stmon FLEXNER—TI am inclined to 
think that infantile paralysis will be more 
widespread next summer. 

Tuomas W. Lawson—The good old 
capitol has been wallowing in Wall Street 
leak graft for forty years. 

Lorp NorTHcLiFFE—Lloyd George is one 
of the few British statesmen who under- 
stand the United States, 

Epwin L. Turnsurtir—Our politicians 
know nothing and care nothing about the 
educational value of music. 

CorrA Harris—I’m a firm believer in 
infant baptism. It never hurts the child and 
sometimes helps the parents. 

Dr. J. B. CRANFILL—My motto has been 
to be kinder to everybody than anybody 
can be to me and to do it first. 

Ivy L. Lee—The United States this 
winter faces the most acute railway con- 
gestion this country has ever known, 

Prince Manmor or S1am—Your Ameri- 
can chorus girl is very beautiful, but the 
show girl of Siam is far more beautiful. 

Bisnop Davin H. Greer—Christianity 
has not failed, but the Church has failed 
miserably and lost its great opportunity. 

ELLEN LANE SpENCER—No one has any 
right to accept a salary of $12 a week and 
then come into the office as tho he or she 
received but $6 a week. 

Dean Briaos, of Harvard—There is no 
more reason why the teacher of football 
should curse his pupils than why the teach- 
er of civics should curse his. 

H. G. Wetts—More people and more in- 
telligence is concentrated upon the manu- 
facture of cigarets and hair pins than upon 
the establishment of world peace. 

Exiza B. GamBLE—All the facts which 
have been observed relative to the acquire- 
ment of the social instinct and the moral 
sense prove them to have originated in the 
female constitution. 

Aviator Tommy BreENNAN—A flaming 
onion! Well, that looks for all the world 
like an eight candle power electric light 
bulb coming at you. en all of a sudden 
it breaks into nice little ribbons of fire that 
dart and float thru the air like so many 
blazing serpents. 
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Dominant! The car of the master 
—from Roman to Packard days—has 
proclaimed the character of the man 














Strong men express them- 
selves in the type of their 
persona] equipment. 


And the stronger the per- 
sonality the more dominant 
that expression is apt to be. 


Patrician ! 


Utility, fashioned in refine- 
ment’s mould—and fitness, 
down to the smallest detail 
—have always been equip- 
ment demands of those who 
lead in the world’s modes. 


The unstinted power of the 
Twin-six motor makes the 
most luxurious Packard boss 
of the highway. And this 
disciplined, economical, un- 
labored mightiness allows the 
widest margin of safety in 
construction and beauty— 
convenience and comfort. 


That fine standard of fitness 
—the demand of the patrician 
everywhere—more than ever 
before is now satisfied by the 
masterful ‘T'win-six. 


Ask the man who owns one 








Twenty distinctive styles of Twin-sixes. Prices, open cars, $3050. 
and $3500, at Detroit. Packard 


dealers in all important cities 
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THE ALLIES’ TERMS 


HE Allies hold the position of moral advan- 

tage. Their reply to President Wilson’s note 

is a noble document, frankly stating purposes 
that mankind must approve, now and thru 
coming generations. 

These purposes are those which sympathizers with the 
Allied nations in this and other neutral lands have from 
the beginning believed were the real objects for which 
those nations have poured forth blood and treasure. But 
hitherto they have been stated in general terms only. 
Now they are set forth in concrete specification. The 
reply properly says that many details must be left for 
statement and consideration when peace negotiations 
begin, but no advantage is taken of this necessity. The 
chief and essential questions that President Wilson, 
speaking for the American people, asked, are answered, 
definitely and without equivocation. 

Two things stand out in compelling moral] clearness. 
The Allies ask for themselves nothing but security. They 
desire no vengeance. The specific, definite things de- 


THE NEW MAP OF EUROPE 


O the Allies belongs the honor of being the first to 

give an open answer to the vital question, “What 
are you fighting for?” The insistence of President Wil- 
son has at last elicited a statement from one side such 
as should have been made voluntarily by both sides two 
and a half years ago. The single paragraph in which 
the Allied Governments have stated their aims is worth 
more to the world than the hundreds of volumes that 
have been published on the causes of the war. It does 
not matter much whether any man living knows the 
causes of the war or not, for the causes of the war are 
in the past and no man living can alter them. But the 
results of the war are in the hands of living men and 
they should understand clearly what they intend them 
to be. 

In our issue of January 1 we ventured to draw up 
in parallel] what we surmized to be the demands of the 
Entente Allies and of the Central Powers from such 
hints as had then been allowed to leak out. Now we 
have a more authoritative tho less definite statement 
to put into the column headed the “Allies’ Demands.” 
Comparing the Paris note as printed on another page 
of this issue with our forecast it will be seen that they 
are much the same, altho more sweeping than we antici- 


manded are things, or belong to categories of things, 
that all right-thinking human beings since history be- 
gan have insisted upon as requisites of a moral civiliza- 
tion. There must be desistance from wrongdoing. There 
must be restoration and restitution so far as these are 
possible. The’ small nations no less than the great ones 
must enjoy independence and dwell in security. So far as 
possible peoples must be permitted to consort with their 
ethnic kindred in political organization. Germany must 
not be crushed nor vindictively punished; but the assas- 
sin Turk must go. Finally, to prevent recurrence of the 
appalling calamity of general war, the Allied nations 
pledge themselves to participate in.creating an organiza- 
tion of nations to achieve that end. 

These are demands not of ‘the Allied nations only, but 
of civilization and enlightenment. To them Germany 
must surrender, Failing to meet them, she will once 
more place herself, as in her invasion of Belgium, defi- 
nitely in the wrong. Was her suggestion of peace sin- 
cere or false? Her decision now will tell. 


ACCORDING TO THE ALLIES 


pated. We thought then that we were making liberal 
allowance for the ambitions of the Allies, but we must 
confess that we did not expect that they would insist 
upon so complete a dismemberment of the Austro-Hun- 
garian and Ottoman empires as they have, altho the 
note says that “the civilized world” knew already, from 
the statements of the chiefs of the divers governments, 
that the points specified were among the primary and 
necessary objects of the war. Let us briefly consider 
these points in order. 

First is the restoration of Belgium, Serbia and Monte- 
negro with due indemnities. As for Belgium that may 
be regarded as settled, for the German Government has 
never laid claim to it, in spite of the agitation in favor 
of annexation by the pan-German jingoes. Serbia and 
Montenegro are more difficult. Austria has her own 
notion of solving the Balkan puzzle. This is said to be 
to unite Serbia and Montenegro with, presumably, other 
territory, in a single Slav state, with Prince Mirko 


‘of Montenegro as ruler. The Serbs and Montenegrins 


being of this race would not object to a union, altho 
they would not want it under Austrian suzerainty. The 
chief obstacle to the Allies’ proposal is that Bulgaria 
would strongly resist ceding to Serbia the Macedonia 











WHEN THE RAILROAD STRIKE BILL BECOMES A LAW 











Drawn for The Independent by W. C. Morris 


UNCLE SAM: “YOU JUST WAIT A MINUTE TILL I LOOK INTO THIS SCRAP.” 
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territory to which, as it contains many Bulgars and few 
Serbs, she may well lay claim on the principle of na- 
tionalities that the Allies profess. 

The second clause, the evacuation of France, Russia 
and Rumania with just reparation, is like the first. 
Germany will evacuate France, but desires to have the 
Russian frontier provinces made into the buffer states of 
Lithuania and Poland, while Bulgaria will cling to the 
Dobrudja, which Rumania took from her three years 
ago and which she has just regained by force of arms. 

It should be noted that a distinction is made between 
the three countries completely conquered and the three 
countries invaded. Belgium, Serbia and Montenegro are 
to be restored with the indemnities due them. France, 
Russia and Rumania are to be evacuated. with just 
reparation. Doubtless this implies that the Central 
Powers are to be to some extent penalized for attacking 
the three countries in the first group, while the other 
three, which entered the war voluntarily, will claim only 
actual damages. The difference, however, is not so great 
as it appears. Germany and Austria can never be made 
to pay for all the damage they have done, no matter 
how thoroly they may be beaten, and the more thoroly 
they are beaten the less they will be able to pay. 

The next clause is an admirable statement of princi- 
ples for the reorganization of Europe. If the coming 
conference, whenever it comes, will draw boundaries 
with regard not only to past treaties but to nationali- 
ties, safe frontiers and freedom of economic develop- 
ment as well, then indeed we may hope for a more stable 
régime. 

But since these principles are unquestioned and no 
cases of their application are specified we pass on to 
“the restitution of provinces or territories wrested in 
the past from the Allies by force or against the will 
of their populations.”” The scope of this clause is hard 
to determine. Does it mean more than Alsace-Lorraine? 
If so, what? Schleswig-Holstein was forcibly annexed 
by Germany, but Denmark is not one of the Allies. 
Bosnia-Herzegovina was illegally annexed by Austria 
against the will of a large part of its population, but 
it was wrested from Turkey rather than from Serbia. 

The most drastic of the demands of the Allies is 
that for “the liberation of Italians, of Slavs, of Ruma- 
nians and of Czecho-Slovaks from foreign domination.” 
This, carried out literally, would mean practically the 
partition of the Austro-Hungarian empire, leaving, if 
anything, only that part of Austria inhabited solely 
by Germans and that part of Hungary inhabited solely 
by Magyars. But even this would not satisfy the de- 
mand. There are, for instance, a million Rumanians in 
Russia and half a million in Serbia and Greece. Are 
these also to be freed from “foreign domination” as 
well as the Rumanians in Hungary? Apparently the 
Allies plan to set up an independent Kingdom of Bo- 
hemia composed of the kindred races of the Czechs and 
Slovaks, But a third of the inhabitants of Bohemia are 
Germans and a quarter of the Czechs live outside of 
Bohemia, some of them in Russia. As for the Slovaks, 
they are coming to America as fast as they can any- 
way, and the cost of the war for a single day, $100,- 
000,000, would pay the steamer fare for the entire race 
to emigrate to a free country. So long as statesmen per- 
sist in regarding races as rooted such problems as the 
Balkans will be insoluble. Yet migrations of peoples in 


mass have been familiar from prehistoric times and 
never were so easy to accomplish as now and the Balkan 
people are especially mobile. 

Italy lays claim to Triest because there are 170,000 
Italians living there. But there are twice as many Ital- 
ians living in New York City as in Triest. Nor can 
it be said that Triest was wrested from Italy by Aus- 
tria, for that city petitioned the Emperor of Austria to 
become its ruler in 1382, and it has remained under the 
Austrian crown ever since, except for a few years dur- 
ing the Napoleonic régime. 

It is surprising to find the “Slavs” are mentioned sep- 
arately from the “Czecho-Slovaks,” altho the latter are 
Slavs. In so carefully worded a document such a viola- 
tion of grammatical or ethnological rules can hardly be 
accidental, and we may surmize that its purpose was to 
emphasize the recognition of Bohemian nationalism 
which—we venture to say in contradiction to the note— 
has not hitherto been generally understood to be one of 
the main objects of the Allies. The other Slavic races 
referred to include the Ruthenians of Galicia, who would 
in the partition of the Dual Monarchy be taken over by 
Russia; the Serbo-Croats, who would be taken over by 
Serbia, and the Slovenes, who would be taken over by 
Italy or Serbia. Possibly the reason why the Allies have 
displayed this unexpected interest in the liberation of 
the Slavic races is because of their desire to get ahead 
of the new Emperor-King Charles, who is rumored to 
have in mind a plan for the organization of a Slavic 
state to form, with Austria and Hungary, a Triple Mon- 
archy. So whichever side wins we may expect to see 
some sort of a Jugoslavia, or federation of the southern 
Slavs, to arise after the war, tho whether it shall be 
under Austrian or Russian hegemony remains to be de- 
cided. 

Much the same is true of the northern Slavs, at least 
of the Poles. They also are promised by both sides a 
certain measure of autonomy, altho in the one case it 
would be' an “independent Polish kingdom” under the 
joint hegemony of Germany and Austria, and in the 
other case a “free Poland” ruled by the Czar. It will be 
noticed that the Allies avoid committing themselves to 
a Polish program, but, regarding it as a matter of in- 
ternal policy, refer instead to the Czar’s proclamation to 
his army. If, however, the reader takes the trouble to 
look up this proclamation, which we published January 
8, he will note the curious fact that the Allies make no 
mention of what the Czar made more prominent than 
the question of Poland, that is, acquisition of Constanti- 
nople and the Dardanelles by Russia. It was announced 
by Premier Trepov to the Duma that the other Allied 
Powers had promised Constantinople and the Straits to 
Russia, and the British Ambassador at Petrograd re- 
cently confirmed this. Yet the Allied note avoids any 
reference to Russia and merely calls for “the expulsion 
from Europe of the Ottoman Empire.” This leaves it 
possible to make Constantinople a free city under some 
sort of international control. It is interesting to observe 
that, if the Ottoman Empire is expelled from Constanti- 
nople, Europe will be, for the first time in history, a 
Christian continent, for the Turks entered Europe from 
the east before the Moors were driven out in the west. 

The demand for “the enfranchisement of populations 
subject to the bloody tyranny of the Turks” means the 
complete dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire. If 
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Armenians, Syrians, Arabians, Jews, Greeks, Italians 
and other subject populations were withdrawn there 
would be little territory left to the Turks except a part 
of the interior of Anatolia. 

But in America there would be few mourners at the 
funeral of “the Sick Man of the East,” nor would many 
of us lament the dissolution of that heterogeneous and 
accidental complex known as the Dual Monarchy. The 
Allies appeal strongly to American sympathies when 
they announce their intention of reconstructing the map 
of Europe on the basis of nationality, security and free 
economic development. The Germans retort that the 
Allies should themselves recognize the principle of na- 
tionality and that England should free Ireland, Egypt 
and India; that France should free Morocco and Al- 
geria; that Italy should free Tripoli; that Belgium 
should free the Congo; that Russia should free Finland, 
Lithuania, Poland and the Ukraine, and that Japan 
should free Korea. But such a retort, tho it may be in 
some of these cases justified, cannot alter the fact that, 
for instance, the Poles ought to be freed from Prussian 
oppression and the Rumanians from Magyar oppression. 

We still believe, as we said in the leading editorial of 
December 25, that peace would come sooner and be more 
secure if both parties would renounce all intention of 
conquest and leave questions of any necessary territorial 
changes to be settled in cold blood by impartial tribu- 
nals. But the Allies insist upon the partition of their 
enemies’ territory and no doubt the Central Powers will 
do the same. 

The peace terms specified in the note are of course the 
maximum, not the minimum, of the Allies. They are 
what the Allies would impose if they were in possession 
of Berlin and Vienna. The Central Powers will not 
accept such terms until they are completely exhausted. 

The omissions of the note are as striking as its state- 
ments. There is not a word about some of the most im- 
portant issues of the war, such as the partition of Af- 
rica, the German islands in the Pacific, the evacuation 
of the Shantung peninsula by Japan, the freedom of the 
seas, or equality of commercial rights after the war. 
The German colonies, now almost entirely in Allied 
hands, are apparently held in reserve as trading stock 
when the time comes for bargaining. The note is, as we 
have seen, so vaguely worded in places as to be capable 
of meaning almost anything that may be desired, and 
some of its demands are quite impossible of execution 
if literally construed, but considered as a whole it makes 
a favorable impression, and it is, at any rate, much more 
definite and satisfactory than anything that has come 
from the Teuton side. We welcome the assurance that 
the Allies do not design to accomplish the political de- 
struction of the German peoples, Perhaps “it goes with- 
out saying’—to follow Mr. Sharp in his use of the 
French idiom—but since it “has been alleged” by such 
British organs as The National Review and The Morn- 
ing Post that such was the intent of the Allies, it is well 
to have it authoritatively denied. 

— 


A NEW PHASE OF CHRISTIAN UNITY 


NE momentous consequence of the present war may 
prove to be that the national churches of England 
and Russia will find it easy to understand each other 
and to arrange some kind of coéperative union. At least 
the fear of this has apparently penetrated the Vatican 
and stirred the Pope to action. A statement made this 


past week by Dr. Palmieri, of the Library of Congress, 
and based, so the press reports indicate, on private ad- 
vices from the Vatican, runs to this effect: That the 
Roman See, disturbed by the rapprochement between the 
Anglican Communion and the Orthodox Church of Rus- 
sia, is about to launch under its own egis a movement 
for Christian unity. 

A contributing factor in disclosing the progress of 
this parley between Russia and English-speaking Epis- 
copacy is the cordial reception given by the Russian 
hierarchy to the proposal of a World Conference on 
Faith and Order, planned by American Episcopalians. 
Clearly the prestige of Rome would suffer an incalcula- 
ble loss if there should be formed, apart from her, a 
union of all the other churches which claim apostolic 
orthodoxy and catholicity. One can imagine a confeder- 
acy of the Russian, Greek, Anglican and American Epis- 
copalian churches, involving such a mutual recognition 
of each other’s orders and beliefs, and such a common 
refusal to recognize the primacy of the Roman See, as 
would present to Rome a far more disheartening situa- 
tion than the defection of all the multiplying sects of 
Protestantism. “Of course Rome cannot see with indif- 
ference,” Dr. Palmieri is quoted as saying, “the grow- 
ing friendship between Anglicanism and Orthodoxy.” 

One who studies this movement for Christian unity 
with an eye for the social forces working thru it must 
perceive that this is a highly favorable time for such a 
coalescing of the churches. Social solidarity and individ- 
ual liberty are the two poles between which all social 
life, ecclesiastical or not, is lived. In the history of the 
church Protestantism represented the movement away 
from solidarity to individualism. Milton’s words in 
“Areopagitica” reveal with what ardent joy the privi- 
lege of forming separate sects was welcomed by an in- 
dependent mind: 

“What some lament of we rather should rejoice at, 
should rather praise this pious forwardness among men 
to reassume the ill-deputed care of their religion into 
their own hands again. I fear that this iron yoke of out- 
ward conformity has left a slavish print upon our necks 
—the ghost of a linen decency yet haunts us. We stum- 
ble and are impatient at the least dividing of one visible 
congregation from another.” 

But the swing back to solidarity is here at last. Many 
old differences between the churches have been outgrown 
until they seem as unimportant as the boundaries of 
ancient Indian tribes in a modern American common- 
wealth; the open avenues of intercommunication around 
the world are breaking thru provincialism and are 
forcing a cosmopolitan spirit on the churches; the call 
for efficiency thru coéperation is in the air and even the 
bigoted begin to see that agreement in purpose and fra- 
ternity in service may be hearty while identity of opin- 
ion lags behind. 

Within Protestantism the resulting movement toward 
mutual understanding and codperation is pronounced 
and vigorous, and now with Anglican and American 
Churchmen making overtures, not unwelcome, to Rus- 
sian orthodoxy, and with the Pope determining to join 
the movement lest unity be wrought apart from him, 
how interesting the situation grows! What if the next 
stage, in part effected by the war, should be a confeder- 
acy of the English and Russian churches and the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in America, with the Greek 
Orthodox Communion, it may be, a member, too, while 
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an increasingly united body of Protestant denomina- 
tions, aloof but sympathetic, watches the confederacy 
grow, and the Papal Church stands alone, insisting on 
the primacy of Peter’s See? 








THE PROMISE OF WORLD FEDERATION 


HEN President Wilson sent his note of inquiry 

to the belligerents he had two ends in view. First, 
he wanted “an avowal of their respective views as to 
the terms upon which the war might be concluded.” 
Second, he desired to know “the arrangement which 
would be deemed satisfactory as a guarantee against 
its renewal or the kindling of any similar conflict in 
the future.” To these two requests the Allies have now 
answered. In this and previous editorials we dis- 
cuss their terms. The Allies say that “they associate 
themselves with all their hopes with the project for 
the creation of a league of nations to insure peace and 
justice thruout the world. They recognize all the ad- 
vantages for the cause of humanity and civilization 
which the institution of international agreements de- 
stined to avoid violent conflict between nations would 
prevent—agreements which must imply the sanction 
necessary to insure their execution lest an illusory se- 
curity serve merely to facilitate fresh acts of aggres- 
sion.” 

Thus Great Britain, France, Russia, Italy, Japan, Bel- 
gium, Portugal, Serbia, Rumania and Montenegro have 
agreed, after the war is over, to join a league to enforce 
peace, 

President Wilson, as spokesman for the United States, 
said in his note to them: “In the measures to be taken 
to secure the future peace of the world the people and 


government of the United States are as vitally and di-. 


rectly interested as the governments now at war—they 





dence Hall, Philadelphia, June 17, 1915, have started a 
movement that will eventually lead to the formation of 
the United Nations, just as some of their forefathers, a 
hundred and thirty-nine years before, in the same place, 
started a movement that led to the formation of the 
United States. The nations are evidently now approach- 
ing a period similar to that in America preceding the 
signing of the articles of confederation. And as our first 
confederation was inadequate for the needs of our fathers 
and they had to develop it into “a more perfect union,” 
so any league of peace, to be established now, will be 
inadequate to our needs, and we shall have to develop it 
into that final world state which the historian Freeman 
has said when it comes into existence will be “the most 
finished and most artificial production of political in- 
genuity.” : 

If from the Great War comes a first step toward a 
world state, the ten million men whose blood reddens the 
clay of Europe will not have died in vain, 


“WITH MY OWN BODY!” 
YNCHING is a cowardly business. In almost every 
case it is the work of a mob; and the essence of 
the mob spirit is cowardice. Time and again it has been 
shown that the antidote for mob cowardice is individual 








‘courage. A single fearless man, inspired with a sense 


of duty and justice, is more than a match for any but 


the most delirious mob of lawless and reckless men. 


When Governor Stanley, of Kentucky, speeding across 
the state in a special train to the town of Murray, 
where a mob was threatening to lynch a judge and 
prosecuting officer for the heinous offense of postponing 
the trial of a negro charged with murder, said simply: 
“They will have a chance to lynch the Governor of 
Kentucky first,” he displayed the spirit before which 
mob bravado runs up its true colors. He had only to 
face the mob and declare, 








to codperate in the accom- 
plishment of these ends 
when the war is over with 


stand ready and even eager 
Whatls 


“I am here to uphold the 
law and to protect this 
court, with my own body if 


the Best 


every influence and re- 
source at their command.” 

Last week China, thru 
her foreign minister, ex- 
prest to the American min- 
ister at Peking, her desire 
to join a league to enforce 
peace. 

Germany, as leader of the 
Central Powers, has said 
that not only would she join 
a league to enforce peace, 
but she would be glad to 
lead in such a movement. 

May we not at last say, 
therefore, that a league to 
enforce peace will somehow, 
some way, be created when 
this war is over? If the 
American people will only 
back our President in this 
there can be no doubt of its 
accomplishment. 

Thus the littl group of 
men who met at Indepen 


Thing in Your House? 


F course you—a reader of The Independ- 
ent—are not thing-minded. But when you 
stop to think of it, you realize that somewhere 
between the foundation and the soy ee of 
that house of yours, or between the hall-door 
and the fire-escape, if it’s an apartment, there 
ts one thing which is so completely beautiful, 
“or so appropriate, or so efficient, or so con- 








venient, or so amusing—or all of them to- 
gether—that you get more solid satisfaction 
out of it than out A anything else in the house. 
It may be a vase or a vacuum cleaner, a clock 
or a closet, a table or a teapot. Whatever it is, 
the editors of The Countryside want to hear 
about it. 

Fifty dollars is the first gots. twenty-five 
the second, for 200-word letters on The Best 
Thing in Your House, with a photograph to 
match, mailed to The Countryside before 
February 1. Live Best Things are barred. 
Otherwise all comers are welcome. 

There's not much time left; this is the final 
announcement. 











necessary,” to have the 
mob quail and slink away. 

It took courage. For ac- 
cidents sometimes happen 
when the mob spirit is 
aflame; and the crowd's 
lust for blood is a danger- 
ous explosive which it re- 
quires but a spark to ig- 
nite. Governor Stanley took 
his life in his hand, He won 
precisely because he held 
his life cheap beside his 
duty and his oath. 

The Murray mob was 
ready to splash an indelible 
stain upon the state's fair 
name. But the bravery and 
self-forgetfulness of ite 
Governor saved it from the 
disgrace He has deserved 
well of the commonwealth 
Kentucky owes him « debt 
of gratitude it will not find 
it eney to pay 
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Dominant! The car of the master 
—from Roman to Packard days—has 
proclaimed the character of the man 
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Strong men express them- 
selves in the type of their 
personal equipment. 


And the stronger the per- 
sonality the more dominant 
that expression is apt to be. 


Patrician ! 


Utility, fashioned in refine- 
ment’s mould—and fitness, 
down to the smallest detail 
—have always been equip- 
ment demands of those who 
lead in the world’s modes. 


The unstinted power of the 
Twin-six motor makes the 
most luxurious Packard boss 
of the highway. And this 
disciplined, economical, un- 
labored mightiness allows the 
widest margin of safety in 
construction and beauty— 
convenience and comfort. 


That fine standard of fitness 
—the demand of the patrician 
everywhere—more than ever 
before is now satisfied by the 
masterful ‘T'win-six. 


Ask the man who owns one 








Twenty distinctive styles of Twin-sixes. Prices, open cars, $3050 
and $3500, at Detroit. Packard dealers in all important cities 
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THE ALLIES’ 


HE Allies hold the position of moral advan- 

tage. Their reply to President Wilson’s note 

is a noble document, frankly stating purposes 

that mankind must approve, now and thru 
coming generations. 

These purposes are those which sympathizers with the 
Allied nations in this and other neutral lands have from 
the beginning believed were the real objects for which 
those nations have poured forth blood and treasure. But 
hitherto they have been stated in general terms only. 
Now, they are set forth in concrete specification. The 
reply properiy says that many details must be left for 
statement and consideration when peace negotiations 
begin, but no advantage is taken of this necessity. The 
chief and essential questions that President Wilson, 
speaking for the American people, asked, are answered, 
definitely and without equivocation. 

Two things stand out in compelling moral clearness. 
The Allies ask for themselves nothing but security. They 
desire no vengeance. The specific, definite things de- 
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TERMS 


manded are things, or belong to categories of things, 
that all right-thinking human beings since history be- 
gan have insisted upon as requisites of a moral civiliza- 
tion. There must be desistance from wrongdoing. There 
must be restoration and restitution so far as these are 
possible. The small nations no less than the great ones 
must enjoy independence and dwell in security. So far as 
possible peoples must be permitted to consort with their 
ethnic kindred in political organization. Germany must 
not be crushed nor vindictively punished; but the assas- 
sin Turk must go. Finally, to prevent recurrence of the 
appalling calamity of general war, the Allied nations 
pledge themselves to participate in creating an organiza- 
tion of nations to achieve that end. 

These are demands not of the Allied nations only, but 
of civilization and enlightenment. To them Germany 
must surrender. Failing to meet them, she will once 
more place herself, as in her invasion of Belgium, defi- 
nitely in the wrong. Was her suggestion of peace sin- 
cere or false? Her decision now will tell. 


THE NEW MAP OF EUROPE ACCORDING TO THE ALLIES 


O the Allies belongs the honor of being the first to 

give an open answer to the vital question, “What 
are you fighting for?” The insistence of President Wil- 
son has at last elicited a statement from one side such 
as should have been made voluntarily by both sides two 
and a half years ago. The single paragraph in which 
the Allied Governments have stated their aims is worth 
more to the world than the hundreds of volumes that 
have been published on the causes of the war. It does 
not matter much whether any man living knows the 
causes of the war or not, for the causes of the war are 
in the past and no man living can alter them. But the 
results of the war are in the hands of living men and 
they should understand clearly what they intend them 
to be. 

In our issue of January 1 we ventured to draw up 
in parallel what we surmized to be the demands of the 
Entente Allies and of the Central Powers from such 
hints as had then been allowed to leak out. Now we 
have a more authoritative tho less definite statement 
to put into the column headed the “Allies’ Demands.” 
Comparing the Paris note as printed on another page 
of this issue with our forecast it will be seen that they 
are much the same, altho more sweeping than we antici- 


pated. We thought then that we were making liberal 
allowance for the ambitions of the Allies, but we must 


confess that we did not expect that they would insist 


upon so complete a dismemberment of the Austro-Hun- 
garian and Ottoman empires as they have, altho the 
note says that “the civilized world” knew already, from 
the statements of the chiefs of the divers governments, 
that the points specified were among the primary and 
necessary objects of the war. Let us briefly consider 
these points in order. 

First is the restoration of Belgium, Serbia and Monte- 
negro with due indemnities. As for Belgium that may 
be regarded as settled, for the German Government has 
never laid claim to it, in spite of the agitation in favor 
of annexation by the pan-German jingoes. Serbia and 
Montenegro are more difficult. Austria has her own 
notion of solving the Balkan puzzle. This is said-to be 
to unite Serbia and Montenegro with, presumably, other 
territory, in a single Slav state, with Prince Mirko 
of Montenegro as ruler. The Serbs and Montenegrins 
being of this race would not object to a union, altho 
they would not want it under Austrian suzerainty. The 
chief obstacle to the Allies’ proposal is that Bulgaria 
would strongly resist ceding to Serbia the Macedonia 








WHEN THE RAILROAD STRIKE BILL BECOMES A LAW 
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territory to which, as it contains many Bulgars and few 
Serbs, she may well lay claim on the principle of na- 
tionalities that the Allies profess. 

The second clause, the evacuation of France, Russia 
and Rumania with just reparation, is like the first. 
Germany will evacuate France, but desires to have the 
Russian frontier provinces made into the buffer states of 
Lithuania and Poland, while Bulgaria will cling to the 
Dobrudja, which Rumania took from her three years 
ago and which she has just regained by force of arms. 

It should be noted that a distinction is made between 
the three countries completely conquered and the three 
countries invaded. Belgium, Serbia and Montenegro are 
to be restored with the indemnities due them. France, 
Russia and Rumania are to be evacuated with just 
reparation. Doubtless this implies that the Central 
Powers are to be to some extent penalized for attacking 
the three countries in the first group, while the other 
three, which entered the war voluntarily, will claim only 
actual damages. The difference, however, is not so great 
as it appears. Germany and Austria can never be made 
to pay for all the damage they have done, no matter 
how thoroly they may be beaten, and the more thoroly 
they are beaten the less they will be able to pay. 

The next clause is an admirable statement of princi- 
ples for the reorganization of Europe. If the coming 
conference, whenever it comes, will draw boundaries 
with regard not only to past treaties but to nationali- 
ties, safe frontiers and freedom of economic develop- 
ment as well, then indeed we may hope for a more stable 
régime. 

But since these principles are unquestioned and no 
eases of their application are specified we pass on to 
“the restitution of provinces or territories wrested in 
the past from the Allies by force or against the will 
of their populations.” The scope of this clause is hard 
to determine. Does it mean more than Alsace-Lorraine? 
If so, what? Schleswig-Holstein was forcibly annexed 
by Germany, but Denmark is not one of the Allies. 
Bosnia-Herzegovina was illegally annexed by Austria 
against the will of a large part of its population, but 
it was wrested from Turkey rather than from Serbia. 

The most drastic of the demands of the Allies is 
that for “the liberation of Italians, of Slavs, of Ruma- 
nians and of Czecho-Slovaks from foreign domination.” 
This, carried out literally, would mean practically the 
partition of the Austro-Hungarian empire, leaving, if 
anything, only that part of Austria inhabited solely 
by Germans and that part of Hungary inhabited solely 
by Magyars. But even this would not satisfy the de- 
mand. There are, for instance, a million Rumanians in 
Russia and half a million in Serbia and Greece. Are 
these also to be freed from “foreign domination” as 
well as the Rumanians in Hungary? Apparently the 
Allies plan to set up an independent Kingdom of Bo- 
hemia composed of the kindred races of the Czechs and 
Slovaks. But a third of the inhabitants of Bohemia are 
Germans and a quarter of the Czechs live outside of 
Bohemia, some them in Russia. As for the Slovaks, 
they are coming to America as fast as they can any- 
way and the cost of the war for a single day, $100,- 
000,000, would pay the steamer fare for the entire race 
to emigrate to a free country. So long as statesmen per- 
sist in regarding races as rooted such problems as the 
Balkans will be insoluble. Yet migrations of peoples in 








mass have been familiar from prehistoric times and 
never were so easy to accomplish as now and the Balkan 
people are especially mobile. 

Italy lays claim to Triest because there are 170,000 
Italians living there. But there are twice as many Ital- 
ians living in New York City as in Triest. Nor can 
it be said that Triest was wrested from Italy by Aus- 
tria, for that city petitioned the Emperor of Austria to 
become its ruler in 1382, and it has remained under the 
Austrian crown ever since, except for a few years dur- 
ing the Napoleonic régime. 

It is surprizing to find the “Slavs” are mentioned sep- 
arately from the “Czecho-Slovaks,” altho the latter are 
Slavs. In so carefully worded a document such a viola- 
tion of grammatical or ethnological rules can hardly be 
accidental, and we may surmise that its purpose was to 
emphasize the recognition of Bohemian nationalism 
which—we venture to say in contradiction to the note— 
has not hitherto been generally understood to be one of 
the main objects of the Allies. The other Slavic races 
referred to include the Ruthenians of Galicia, who would 
in the partition of the Dual Monarchy be taken over by 
Russia; the Serbo-Croats, who would be taken over by 
Serbia, and the Slovenes, who would be taken over by 
Italy or Serbia. Possibly the reason why the Allies have 
displayed this unexpected interest in the liberation of 
the Slavic races is because of their desire to get ahead 
of the new Emperor-King Charles, who is rumored to 
have in mind a plan for the organization of a Slavic 
state to form, with Austria and Hungary, a Triple Mon- 
archy. So whichever side wins we may expect to see 
some sort of a Jugoslavia, or federation of the southern 
Slavs, to arise after the war, tho whether it shall be 
under Austrian or Russian hegemony remains to be de- 
cided. 

Much the same is true of the northern Slavs, at least 
of the Poles. They also are promised by both sides a 
certain measure of autonomy, altho in the one case it 
would be an “independent Polish kingdom” under the 
joint hegemony of Germany and Austria, and in the 
other case a “free Poland” ruled by the Czar. It will be 
noticed that the Allies avoid committing themselves to 
a Polish program, but, regarding it as a matter of in- 
ternal policy, refer instead to the Czar’s proclamation to 
his army. If, however, the reader takes the trouble to 
look up this proclamation, which we published January 
8, he will note the curious fact that the Allies make no 
mention of what the Czar made more prominent than 
the question of Poland, that is, acquisition of Constanti- 
nople and the Dardanelles by Russia. It was announced 
by Premier Trepov to the Duma that the other Allied 
Powers had promised Constantinople and the Straits to 
Russia, and the British Ambassador at Petrograd re- 
cently confirmed this. Yet the Allied note avoids any 
reference to Russia and merely calls for “the expulsion 
from Europe of the Ottoman Empire.” This leaves it 
possible to make Constantinople a free city under some 
sort of international control. It is interesting to observe 
that, if the Ottoman Empire is expelled from Constanti- 
nople, Europe will be, for the first time in history, a 
Christian continent, for the Turks entered Europe from 
the east before the Moors were driven out in the west. 

The demand for “the enfranchisement of populations 
subject to the bloody tyranny of the Turks” means the 
complete dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire. If 
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Armenians, Syrians, Arabians, Jews, Greeks, Italians 
and other subject populations were withdrawn there 
would be little territory left to the Turks except a part 
of the interior of Anatolia. 

But in America there would be few mourners at the 
funeral of “the Sick Man of the East,” nor would many 
of us lament the dissolution of that heterogeneous and 
accidental complex known as the Dual Monarchy. The 
Allies appeal strongly to American sympathies when 
they announce their intention of reconstructing the map 
of Europe on the basis of nationality, security and free 
economic development. The Germans retort that the 
Allies should themselves recognize the principle of na- 
tionality and that England should free Ireland, Egypt 
and India; that France should free Morocco and AI- 
geria; that Italy should free Tripoli; that Belgium 
should free the Congo; that Russia should free Finland, 
Lithuania, Poland and the Ukraine, and that Japan 
should free Korea. But such a retort, tho it may be in 
some of these cases justified, cannot alter the fact that, 
for instance, the Poles ought to be freed from Prussian 
oppression and the Rumanians from Magyar oppression. 

We still believe, as we said in the leading editorial of 
December 25, that peace would come sooner and be more 
secure if both parties would renounce all intention of 
conquest and leave questions of any necessary territorial 
changes to be settled in cold blood by impartial tribu- 
nals. But the Allies insist upon the partition of their 
enemies’ territory and no doubt the Central Powers will 
do the same. 

The peace terms specified in the note are of course the 
maximum, not the minimum, of the Allies. They are 
what the Allies would impose if they were in possession 
of Berlin and Vienna. The Central Powers will not 
accept such terms until they are completely exhausted. 

The omissions of the note are as striking as its state- 
ments. There is not a word about some of the most im- 
portant issues of the war, such as the partition of Af- 
rica, the German islands in the Pacific, the evacuation 
of the Shantung peninsula by Japan, the freedom of the 
seas, or equality of commercial rights after the war. 
The German colonies, now almost entirely in Allied 
hands, are apparently held in reserve as trading stock 
when the time comes for bargaining. The note is, as we 
have seen, so vaguely worded in places as to be capable 
of meaning almost anything that may be desired, and 
some of its demands are quite impossible of execution 
if literally construed, but considered as a whole it makes 
a favorable impression, and it is, at any rate, much more 
definite and satisfactory than anything that has come 
from the Teuton side. We welcome the assurance that 
the Allies do not design to accomplish the political de- 
struction of the German peoples. Perhaps “it goes with- 
out saying”—to follow Mr. Sharp in his use of the 
French idiom—but since it “has been alleged” by such 
British organs as The National Review and The Morn- 
ing Post that such was the intent of the Allies, it is well 
to have it authoritatively denied. 


A NEW PHASE OF CHRISTIAN UNITY 


NE momentous consequence of the present war may 
prove to be that the national churches of England 
and Russia will find it easy to understand each other 
and to arrange some kind of codperative union. At least 
the fear of this has apparently penetrated the Vatican 
and stirred the Pope to action. A statement made this 


past week by Dr. Palmieri, of the Library of Congress, 
and based, so the press reports indicate, on private ad- 
vices from the Vatican, runs to this effect: That the 
Roman See, disturbed by the rapprochement between the 
Anglican Communion and the Orthodox Church of Rus- 
sia, is about to launch under its own egis a movement 
for Christian unity. 

A contributing factor in disclosing the progress of 
this parley between Russia and English-speaking Epis- 
copacy is the cordial reception given by the Russian 
hierarchy to the proposal of a World Conference on 
Faith and Order, planned by American Episcopalians. 
Clearly the prestige of Rome would suffer an incalcula- 
ble loss if there should be formed, apart from her, a 
union of all the other churches which claim apostolic 
orthodoxy and catholicity. One can imagine a confeder- 
acy of the Russian, Greek, Anglican and American Epis- 
copalian churches, involving such a mutual recognition 
of each other’s orders and beliefs, and such a common 
refusal to recognize the primacy of the Roman See, as 
would present to Rome a far more disheartening situa- 
tion than the defection of all the multiplying sects of 
Protestantism. “Of course Rome cannot see with indif- 
ference,” Dr. Palmieri is quoted as saying, “the grow- 
ing friendship between Anglicanism and Orthodoxy.” 

One who studies this movement for Christian unity 
with an eye for the social forces working thru it must 
perceive that this is a highly favorable time for such a 
coalescing of the churches, Social solidarity and individ- 
ual liberty are the two poles between which all social 
life, ecclesiastical or not, is lived. In the history of the 
church Protestantism represented the movement away 
from solidarity to individualism. Milton’s words in 
“Areopagitica” reveal with what ardent joy the privi- 
lege of forming separate sects was welcomed by an in- 
dependent mind: 

“What some lament of we rather should rejoice at, 
should rather praise this pious forwardness among men 
to reassume the ill-deputed care of their religion into 
their own hands again. I fear that this iron yoke of out- 
ward conformity has left a slavish print upon our necks 
—the ghost of a linen decency yet haunts us. We stum- 
ble and are impatient at the least dividing of one visible 
congregation from another.” 

But the swing back to solidarity is here at last. Many 
old differences between the churches have been outgrown 
until they seem as unimportant as the boundaries of 
ancient Indian tribes in a modern American common- 
wealth; the open avenues of intercommunication around 
the world are breaking thru provincialism and are 
forcing a cosmopolitan spirit on the churches; the call 
for efficiency thru coéperation is in the air and even the 
bigoted begin to see that agreement in purpose and fra- 
ternity in service may be hearty while identity of opin- 
ion lags behind. , 

Within Protestantism the resulting movement toward 
mutual understanding and codperation is pronounced 
and vigorous, and now with Anglican and American 
Churchmen making overtures, not unwelcome, to Rus- 
sian orthodoxy, and with the Pope determining to join 
the movement lest unity be wrought apart from him, 
how interesting the situation grows! What if the next 
stage, in part effected by the war, should be a confeder- 
acy of the English and Russian churches and the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in America, with the Greek 
Orthodox Communion, it may be, a member, too, while 
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an increasingly united body of Protestant denomina- 
tions, aloof but sympathetic, watches the confederacy 
grow, and the Papal Church stands alone, insisting on 
the primacy of Peter’s See? 








THE PROMISE OF WORLD FEDERATION 
HEN President Wilson sent his note of inquiry 
to the belligerents he had two ends in view. First, 

he wanted “an avowal of their respective views as to 
the terms upon which the war might be concluded.” 
Second, he desired to know “the arrangement which 
would be deemed satisfactory as a guarantee against 
its renewal or the kindling of any similar conflict in 
the future.” To these two requests the Allies have now 
answered. In this and previous editorials we dis- 
cuss their terms. The Allies say that “they associate 
themselves with all their hopes with the project for 
the creation of a league of nations to insure peace and 
justice thruout the world. They recognize all the ad- 
vantages for the cause of humanity and civilization 
which the institution of international agreements des- 
tined to avoid violent conflict between nations would 
prevent—agreements which must imply the sanction 
necessary to insure their execution lest an illusory se- 
curity serve merely to facilitate fresh acts of aggres- 
sion.” 

Thus Great Britain, France, Russia, Italy, Japan, Bel- 
gium, Portugal, Serbia, Rumania and Montenegro have 
agreed, after the war is over, to join a league to enforce 
peace. 

President Wilson, as spokesman for the United States, 
said in his note to them: “In the measures to be taken 
to secure the future peace of the world the people and 
government of the United States are as vitally and di- 
rectly interested as the governments now at war—they 
stand ready and even eager ; 


dence Hall, Philadelphia, June 17, 1915, have started a 
movement that will eventually lead to the formation of 
the United Nations, just as some of their forefathers, a 
hundred and thirty-nine years before, in the same place, 
started a movement that led to the formation of the 
United States. The nations are evidently now approach- 
ing a period similar to that in America preceding the 
signing of the articles of confederation. And as our first 
confederation was inadequate for the needs of our fathers 
and they had to develop it into “a more perfect union,” 
so any league of peace, to be established now, will be 
inadequate to our needs, and we shall have to develop it 
into that final world state which the historian Freeman 
has said when it comes into existence will be “the most 
finished and most artificial production of political in- 
genuity.” 

If from the Great War comes a first step toward a 
world state, the ten million men whose blood reddens the 
clay of Europe will not have died in vain. 








“WITH MY OWN BODY!” 


YNCHING is a cowardly business. In almost every 
case it is the work of a mob; and the essence of 
the mob spirit is cowardice. Time and again it has been 
shown that the antidote for mob cowardice is individual 
courage. A single fearless man, inspired with a sense 
of duty and justice, is more than a match for any but 
the most delirious mob of lawless and reckless men. 
When Governor Stanley, of Kentucky, speeding across 
the state in a special train to the town of Murray, 
where a mob was threatening to lynch a judge and 
prosecuting officer for the heinous offense of postponing 
the trial of a negro charged with murder, said simply: 
“They will have a chance to lynch the Governor of 
Kentucky first,” he displayed the spirit before which 
mob bravado runs up its true colors. He had only to 





face the mob and declare, 





to codperate in the accom- 
plishment of these ends 


“I am here to uphold the 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK 











The new Russo-Ru- 
The Capture of manian line of de- 
Fokchani fense was, as we ex- 
plained last week, established in the 
best possible position, one that had 
been tested in the wars of two thousand 
years and had been fortified at an ex- 
pense of millions of dollars, tho with 
the view of protection against the 
Russians instead of the Germans. The 
western end of this line rested on the 
Transylvanian Alps and the eastern 
on the Danube River. At the eastern 
end was the fortress of Galatz and in 
the middle the fortress of Fokchani. 

Here, if anywhere, the Rumanians 
and their Russian allies would be ex- 
pected to make a stand, but in a single 
week the line has been broken in the 
center and driven back. The Fokchani 
fortress was captured in a day by en- 
veloping it on both sides and 4000 
prisoners taken. The retreating troops 
were closely pursued as they fell back 
to the Sereth River, behind which they 
have established their new line of de- 
fense. 

The key position of this line, as of 
the other, is the fortified city of 
Galatz, at the junction of the Sereth 
with the Danube. If this is taken the 
Teutonic Powers will have control of 
the Danube from its source to its 
mouth, 1800 miles, and will be able to 


ship by water all the way from the 
Rhine to the Dardanelles. Galatz is also 
the only fortress on the Russian fron- 
tier in this region, and if this obstacle 
were removed the Germans could, if 
their ambitions carried them so far, in- 
vade Bessarabia and make an effort to 
take Odessa. Consequently, Field- 
Marshal von Mackensen is directing his 
strongest efforts toward the capture of 
Galatz, which already lies under his 
guns on the other side of the Sereth 
River. 

The western or mountain end of the 
Russian line is being attacked by the 
Archduke Joseph, who entered Ru- 
mania from Hungary thru the Oitoz 
Pass and other canyons. The crossing 
of the Alps in the dead of winter when 
the forests and defiles were filled with 
snow and the thermometer fell at times 
to fifteen degrees below zero was an 
arduous undertaking, but accomplished 
with remarkable celerity. Cannon had 
to be lowered into gorges by ropes and 
hoisted in the same way up the other 
side. The ammunition and food had to 
be carried over the mountains mostly 
on the backs of the soldiers. Once on 
the eastern side of the Alps, the Ger- 
man and Austro-Hungarian forces 
made more rapid progress and the Rus- 
sian right was rolled up and forced 
back toward the Sereth. 
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SMASHING THE RUSSIAN LINE 
The heavy dotted line stretching between the Transylvanian Alps and the Danube River shows 
where the Russians and Rumanians established their tine for the defense of northern Rumania. 
The shorter arrows and the extension of the shaded area show how this line was forced back 
during the past two weeks. In the middle the fortress of Fokchani was captured. On the right or 
eastern end the troops of Field Marshal von Mackensen have been brought up to the Sereth, just 
across from the fortress of Galatz. On the left or western end the troops of Archduke Joseph, 
entering Rumania thru the mountain passes, have driven the Russians out of the foothills and 
back toward the Sereth River. As may be seen from the map the capture of the city of Galatz would 
give the Central Powers complete nee 5 ew and access to the Russian province of 
essarabia. 
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THE GREAT WAR 
January 8—Mackensen’s army takes 
Rumanian fortress of Fokchani. 
January 9—British warship “Corn- 
wallis” sunk by submarine in Medi- 
terranean. British attack German 
trenches at Serre, north of Ancre 

Creek. 

January 10—Prince Golitzin becomes 
Premier of Russia in place of Tre- 
pov. Allies reply to President’s re- 
quest for peace terms. 

January 11—British gain and lose 
Turk trenches east of Kut-el-Amara. 

January 12—Italian Government ad- 
mits loss of battleship ‘Regina Mar- 
gherita” by mine on December 11. 

January 18—Kaiser issues proclama- 
tion in reply to Allies’ note. Rus- 
sians gaining in swamps south of 
Riga. 

January 14—Japanese battle cruiser 
“Tsukuba” burned in Yokosuka 
harbor. Germans within six miles 
of Galatz. 




















We publish in full on 
another page the note 
which the Allies sent 
from Paris in response to the request 
of President Wilson for definite state- 
ment of aims and we discuss the note 
editorially in this issue. A formal reply 
to the Ailies’ note has been given out 
at Berlin to the representatives of the 
neutral nations and sent to the Ameri- 
can press by wireless to Sayville. In 
this Germany and their allies reaffirm 
the sincerity of this proffer of peace 
and of their readiness to enter at once 
upon a conference. It was “an honest 
attempt to terminate the war and open 
a road for an understanding among the 
belligerents. The hostile governments 
have declined to accept that road. Upon 
them falls the full responsibility for 
the continuation of the bloodshed.” 

The German note declines to enter 
into a discussion of the origin of the 
war but appeals, instead, to the verdict 
of history: 

History’s verdict will as little pass over 
the encircling policy of England, the re- 


vengeful policy of France, and the endeavor 
of Russia to gain Constantinople as over 


The German 
Reply 


; the instigation of the Serbian assassina- 


tion in Sarayevo and the complete mobili- 
zation of Russia, which meant war against 
Germany. 

Germany and her Allies, who had to take 
up arms for defense of their liberty and 
their existence, consider this, their aim of 
war, as obtained. 

On the other hand, the hostile powers al- 
ways went further away from the realiza- 
tion of their plans, which, according to the 
declarations of their responsible statesmen, 
were, among others, directed toward the 
conquest of Alsace-Lorraine and _ several 
Prussian provinces, the humiliation and 
diminution of the Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archy, the partition of Turkey, and the 
mutilation of Bulgaria. 


The note questions the sincerity of 
the Allies in claiming the champion- 
ship of the principle of nationalities in 
view of “the fate of the Irish people, 
the destruction of the liberty and inde- 
pendence of the Boer Republic, the sub- 
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jugation of Northern Africa by Eng- 
land, France and Italy, the suppression 
of alien nations by Russia, and also the 
violation of Greece, which -is without 
precedent in history.” 

In reply to the accusation of viola- 
tions of international law by the Teu- 
tonic Powers the note which was given 
out at Berlin makes the following coun- 
ter charges: 


England already during the first weeks 
of the war repudiated the London Declara- 
tion, the content of which had been recog- 
nized by her own delegates as a valid law 
of nations, and in the further course of 
the war violated in the most severe fashion 
also the Paris Declaration, so that by her 
arbitrary measures for warfare a condi- 
tion of lawlessness has been created. 

The war of starvation against Germany 
and the pressure exercized in England’s 
interest against neutrals are not less scan- 
dalously in conflict with the rules of the 
laws of nations than with the commands 
of humanity. 

Likewise, contrary to the laws of na- 
tions and incompatible with the usages of 
civilization are the use of colored troops 
in Europe and the extension of the war into 
Africa, which was done by a breach of ex- 
isting treaties and which undermines the 
prestige of the white race on that contin- 
ent. The barbarous treatment of prisoners, 
especially in Africa and Russia, and the 
deportation of the civilian population from 
Eastern Prussia, Alsace-Lorraine, Galicia 
and Bukovina, are further proof of how 
our adversaries respect justice and civili- 
zation. 


The Kaiser’s The German reaction to 
View of It the communication of the 
wae Allies to the President 
found expression not only in the press 
and in the note to neutrals summarized 
above, put also in a proclamation by 
the Emperor William to his people. 
We quote the first half of the procla- 
mation: 

Our enemies have dropt the mask. After 
refusing with scorn and hypocritical words 
of love for peace and humanity our honest 
peace offer they have now, in their reply 
to the United States, gone beyond that and 
admitted their lust for conquest, the base- 
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Passing Show 


A LONDON IDEA OF GERMAN VICTORY 


Mackensen Hubbard, she opened a cupboard 
To get her starved dog some food. 

But when she got there, the cupboard was bare, 
And so the starved dog— 

Was told to grin and bear it, bark Deutschland 

iiber Alles at the top °f its voice and try to 

continue being go 
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DID GERMANY GET THEM? 
The oil wells of Rumania, said to be the real objective of von Mackensen’s drive, were destroyed 
by the retreating army, according to the Allies’ report. But at any rate Germany holds the 
property and the possibility of getting fuel —— from it to run her war machine for some 
time longer 


ness of which is further enhanced by their 
calumnious assertions. 

Their aim is the crushing of Germany, 
the dismemberment of the powers allied 
with us and the enslavement of the freedom 
of Europe and the seas under the same 
yoke that Greece, with gnashing of teeth, is 
now enduring. But what they could not 
achieve in thirty months of the bloodiest 
fighting and unscrupulous: economic war 
they will also fail to accomplish in the 
future, 


-_. Ambassador Sharp trans- 
The Belgian mitted, along with the 
joint reply of the Allied 
Powers, a separate note from Belgium. 
The Belgian Government expresses its 
appreciation of the President’s motives 
and remarks, somewhat sarcastically, 
that “it desires as much as Mr. Wood- 
row Wilson to see the present war ended 
as early as possible.” Like most of the 
European press the Belgian Govern- 
ment ignores the qualifying words of 
the President’s note, “as stated in gen- 
eral terms to their own people and to 
the world,” and says, “the President 
seems to believe that the statesmen of 
the two opposing camps pursue the 
same object of war.” So the Belgian 
Government thinks it necessary to as- 
sure the President that Belgium, un- 
like Germany, has never aimed at con- 
quest, but was the victim of an unovro- 
voked attack and is now suffering from 
the ruin of its industries, the draining 
of its resources and the enslavement of 
its workingmen. The note contains this 
generous appreciation of American 
sympathy and aid: 

The American people, since the beginning 
of the war, has manifested for the opprest 
Belgian nation most ardent sympathy. It 
is an American committee, the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium, which, in close union 
with the Government of the King and the 
National Committee, displays an untiring 
devotion and marvelous activity in revic- 
tualing Belgium. The Government of the 
King is happy to avail itself of this oppor- 
tvnity to express its profound gratitude to 
the Commission for Relief as well as to the 
generous Americans eager to relieve the 
misery of the Belgian population. Finally, 
nowhere more than in the United States 
have the abductions and deportations of 
Belgian civilians provoked such a _ spon- 
taneous movement of protestation and in- 
dignant reproof. 


Reply 





The friends of 
Russian free- 
dom rejoiced at 
the overthrow of Premier Stiirmer last 
November because it had been accom- 
plished by the Duma, and this was the 
first time that the Russian Government 
had submitted to the will of the parlia- 
ment. The speeches in the Duma on 
that occasion were of unprecedented 
boldness, and what was more remark- 
able, the Minister of War and other 
members of the cabinet took the side 
of the Duma, because they suspected 
Stiirmer of pro-German proclivities. 

The successor of Stiirmer as Pre- 
mier, Alexander Trepov, was also a con- 
servative, in fact his father and his 
brother were notorious for their ty- 
ranny, but since he came into power 
with the support of the Duma it was 
hoped that his advent meant the be- 
ginning of a constitutional regime, as 
well as a more efficient management of 
the war. Premier Trepov created a sen- 
sation by announcing in his first speech 
to the Duma that at the time when 
Turkey entered the war: “We con- 
cluded an agreement with our allies 
which establishes in the most definite 
manner the right of Russia to the 
Straits and Constantinople. Russians 
should know for what they are shed- 
ding blood and, in accord with our 
allies, announcement of this agreement 
is made today from this tribune.” Con- 
sidering the phrase we have italicized 
above it is curious that the note stating 
the peace terms of the Allies makes no 
mention of Russia in connection with 
Constantinople. A discussion of this 
will be found in the editorial pages of 
this issue. 

But the Trepov regime lasted less 
than two months. Last week we told 
how a band of well known gentlemen 
in Petrograd shot the mystic monk, 
Rasputin, and threw his body into the 
Neva. This open assassination of his 
favorite adviser is said to have so in- 
censed the Czar that he determined to 
put an end to parliamentary govern- 
ment. So he appointed Protopopov as 
Minister of the Interior without con- 


Autocracy Triumphant 
in Russia 
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THE ALLIES’ UNOFFICIAL ANSWER—CARTOONS FROM ENGLAND, FRANCE AND ITALY 


THE INTRUSIVE LEADSMAN 
Lloyd George: “My good man, we know 
the port we’re making for. 


sulting the Premier, and when the Pre- 
mier remonstrated the Czar dismissed 
him and put Prince Golitzin at the 
head of the government. 

Prince Golitzin is a reactionary and 
at once made public announcement of 
his belief that the Ministry was re- 
sponsible solely to the Emperor and 
not to the Duma. He was kind enough 
to add that “this, however, does not 
exclude the legislative chambers from 
taking an interest in the Government.” 
He declared that his watchword would 
be “everything for the war; everything 
for victory,” and “being occupied with 
this aim we cannot now think of in- 
ternal reforms. After victory we can 
begin the reorganization of our inter- 
nal life.” 


The Senate adopted, on 


Congressional 


> January 8, the confer- 
Business 


ence report on the im- 
migration bill by a vote of 56 to 
10. The House and the Senate agreed 
as to the main features of the bill, in- 
cluding the literacy test, so that the 
conferees had little to do beyond ad- 
justing details of the wording. Never- 
theless eight Democratic and two Re- 
publican Senators voted against the 
conference report in order to put on 
record their opposition to any immi- 
gration bill which excluded illiterates 
from coming to the United — States. 
Senator Stone of Missouri and Senator 
Martine of New Jersey spoke at some 
length against the immigration bill as 
a departure from the hospitable tradi- 
tions of this country. The immigration 
bill, so long as the literacy test is an 
integral part of it, is certain to be 
vetoed by President Wilson but it may 
be passed over his veto if there is op- 
portunity for Congress to do so before 
the end of the session. The exclusion of 
Japanese is not specifically provided for 
in the bill, but remains a “gentlemen’s 
agreement” between the two govern- 
ments concerned. 

On January 9 the House of Represen- 
tatives passed the Hughes-Smith Vo- 
cational Education Bill providing funds 
for codperation with the states in 
training and paying teachers and di- 
rectors of agricultural, commercial, in- 
dustrial and domestic science subjects. 
This bill is important as an indication 
of the widening of the influence of the 
Federal Government from agricultural 
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ANALOGY 
Judge (Wilson): Now tell me, what was your 
object in receiving a stab from this assassin?” 


instruction only to other vocational 
fields as well. 

The House of Representatives is not 
taking kindly to the changes recom- 
mended by the Postmaster General and 
endorsed by the House Committee on 
Postoffices. By a vote of 152 to 104 the 
House restored the appropriation for 
pneumatic tube service in the cities of 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Phila- 
delphia and Boston, in spite of the 
Postmaster General’s recommendation 
that it be discontinued except in New 
York and much reduced there. Points 














American Press Association 
LOOKING FOR TROUBLE 

One of the few picturesque phases of war pho- 
tography in these days of trenches and con- 
cealed artillery is the lookout, who can’t help 
Posing for his photograph, on a windmill, in a 
tower, or up a tree. These are French military 
observers sniping at the enemy in Macedonia 


WILSON BEGINS IN EARNEST 
The bombardment of belligerents by a 
storm of diplomatic notes 


of order were made successfully against 
the proposed reduction of postage on 
drop letters, the adoption of a zone sys- 
tem of postal rates for periodicals, and 
nearly all the other “riders” on the 
appropriation bill. Some of these special 
provisions may be added again in the 
Senate. 


Leween end Thomas W. Lawson, sub- 
ee task poenaed as a witness be- 
fore the Committee on 
Rules of the House of Representatives, 
has given testimony in his most sen- 
sational vein regarding the alleged 
“leak” of advance information that 
President Wilson was about to prepare 
a peace note to the European belliger- 
ents. Mr. Lawson proved to be a most 
intractable witness, refusing to answer 
questions and promising vast revela- 
tions in the future should a general 
investigation of the “leak” be under- 
taken by Congress or the administra- 
tion. He pledged himself to give the 
names of a banker, a cabinet member 
and a “great official” involved in the 
case, and to mention the sum of money 
won by manipulating the stock ex- 
change with the aid of advance infor- 
mation about the President’s note. 
Lawson’s unmannerly conduct as a wit- 
ness, and his mysterious hints of the 
vast scandals which he could reveal at 
will, incensed the Rules Committee, and 
unanimous consent was granted by the 
House of Representatives to the Com- 
mittee to summon Mr. Lawson again 
as witness and compel him to testify. 
Should he again refuse to tell what 
he knows, Mr. Lawson will probably 
be prosecuted for contempt of court. 
A number of other witnesses were 
summoned, such as Bernard Baruch, 
the financier accused of profiting by 
secret information; R. W. Bolling, 
President Wilson’s brother-in-law; Will- 
iam A. Crawford, manager of the 
Central News Association, and others. 
Nothing of importance was elicited. 


On January 8 
the Supreme 
Court af- 
firmed the constitutionality of the 
Webb-Kenyon act forbidding the ship- 
ment of intoxicating liquors into any 
state which prohibits their sale, manu- 
facture or use. The same decision sus- 
tained the West Virginia law prohibit- 
ing the importation into that state of 
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Sustains Prohibitionists 
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intoxicants for personal use. Chief 
Justice White gave the majority 
opinion, which was opposed in prin- 
ciple only by Justice Holmes and Van 
Devanter, altho Justice McReynolds 
did not concur in the opinion as it was 
given. 

Thus ends a long contest over 
the right of Congress or of any state 
to prevent the importation of intoxi- 
cants into “dry” territory. Many law- 
yers had contended that the Webb- 
Kenyon act must be unconstitutional, 
since it surrendered the control of in- 
terstate commerce, vested in the Fed- 
eral Government by the constitution, to 
the states, by giving them the power 
to exclude or admit a certain class of 
goods from their boundaries by legis- 
lation. President Taft, who was of this 
opinion, vetoed the Webb-Kenyon act 
as probably unconstitutional, but Con- 
gress repassed the law over his veto. 

The verdict of the Supreme Court 
is admitted to be of the most far- 
reaching importance, and both friends 
and enemies of prohibition are en- 
deavoring to extract comfort from it. 
It enables prohibitionists to make their 
anti-liquor laws completely effective, to 
wipe out the reproach that the con- 
sumption of intoxicants in some pro- 
hibition states is almost as high as if 
there were no law at all, and to make 
the Federal Government the ally in- 
stead of the enemy of state authority. 
On the other hand, liquor men call the 
Webb-Kenyon act a “test of sincerity” 
and prophesy that many persons who 
voted for prohibition, knowing that 
they could import as much liquor as 
they desired for their personal use, will 
hereafter vote against all prohibitory 
laws. Unless the liquor men are right 
in this opinion, the 8th of January, 
1917, will go down in history as the 
most memorable date in the whole 
course of the fight against the saloon 
in this country. 

On the following day, the cause of 
prohibition won another important vic- 
tory. The Sheppard Bill for prohibition 
in the District of Columbia passed the 
Senate on January 9 by a vote of 55 
to 382. The real test came earlier in 
the day when the Senate rejected by 
a tie vote of 43 to 43 the Underwood 
amendment, which would have required 
a referendum of the residents of the 
district before the bill could become 
law. Vice-President Marshall was not 
present to break the tie by casting his 
vote. 

Neither the vote on the referen- 
dum amendment nor that on the bill 
itself followed party lines. The Demo- 
crats favored the referendum by the 
narrow margin of 26 votes to 22, but 
they approved the bill by a vote of 28 
to 22. The Republicans opposed the 
referendum by a vote of 17 to 21 and 
accepted the bill by a majority of 27 
to 10. All the “progressive” Republi- 
cans supported the Sheppard bill. The 
measure has still to pass the House of 
Representatives and to secure the 
President’s signature, but if the House 
has time to consider it before the end 
of a crowded session, there is little 
doubt of its passage. 

















International Film 
A NEW U. S. ADMIRAL 
The head of the Naval War College, Rear-Ad- 
miral Austin M. Knight, has been appointed by 
President Wilson to command the Asiatic squad- 
ron, with the rank of Admiral. He succeeds 
Admiral Winterhalter, who is assigned to the 
General Board 

Secretary Daniels of 
the Navy  Depart- 
ment is experiencing 
no little difficulty in carrying out the 
will of Congress in the matter of naval 
construction. He was authorized to se- 
cure the building of four battle cruis- 
ers at a maximum cost of $16,500,000 
apiece, but no private shipbuilding com- 
pany would undertake such a contract. 
Bids were received from four com- 
panies but they were all too high. The 
Navy Department has the right to add 
twenty per cent to the building appro- 
priations as a bonus for speedy con- 
struction, but no one of the four com- 
panies would promise to complete the 
work in less than forty-eight months. 
Mr. Daniels also reported that the bids 
made for the construction of scout 
cruisers were unsatisfactory. 

In order to eliminate the element of 
profit, which he considers responsible 
for the failure of private shipbuilders 
to bring their estimates within the 
limits authorized by law, Mr. Daniels 
favors construction by the government. 
In a recent letter to Chairman Padgett 
of the House of Representatives Naval 
Committee he urged an appropriation 
of twelve million dollars for fitting up 
federal navy yards so that the national 
government could itself construct the 
needed cruisers without delay. He de- 
clared that the existing shipbuilding 
facilities of the navy yards were being 
utilized to their full capacity and that 
without this additional appropriation 
the government would have to await the 


The High Cost 
of Warsiips 





pleasure of private companies for the 
completion of its preparedness program. 


The Railroad Hearings before the Su- 
preme Court on_ the 
question of the consti- 
tutionality of the Adamson eight-hour 
railroad law opened on January 8 and 
a decision is expected within a few 
weeks. Solicitor-General Davis spoke on 
behalf of the Department of Justice in 
favor of the law, and urged that the 
decision of the lower courts in the test 
case of the Missouri, Oklahoma and 
Gulf Railroad, which held the law void, 
be set aside. Mr. Davis went so far as 
to claim for the Federal Government the 
same power of fixing wages in inter- 
state commerce that it has of fixing 
rates. He did not admit, however, that 
the Adamson law was really a mini- 
mum wage law for railroad men rather 
than a limitation of hours of service. 
On January 9, Walker D. Hines and 
John G. Johnson, attorneys for the rail- 
roads, attacked the law as wage legis- 
lation, which they asserted to be be- 
yond the power of Congress, as class 
legislation for the profit of four rail- 
road labor unions, as unrelated to the 
public service, and as confiscatory and 
unjust. Frank Hagerman, of Kansas 
City, closed the argument for the De- 
partment of Justice on the following 
day. He contented that the Adamson 
law was constitutional because it was 
the only way to prevent the threatened 
railroad strike, and thus Congress 
acted in the interest of the whole pub- 
lic and did not exceed its constitutional 
power of regulating interstate com- 
merce. 

Samuel Gompers, speaking before the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, protested against President Wil- 
son’s recommendation, now embodied in 
a bill introduced into Congress by Sena- 
tor Newlands, that railroad strikes be 
made illegal pending the investigation 
of a railroad strike by the government. 
He prophesied that such a law, intro- 
ducing the principle of compulsion into 
industrial life, could not endure and 
would certainly be wiped out in time, 
“it might be by a revolt.” Other labor 
leaders, appearing before the commit- 
tee, exprest similar sentiments. With 
the labor unions united in their oppo- 
sition to further railroad legislation of 
the kind desired by the administration, 
it is very doubtful if the Newlands bill 
can pass this session of Congress. On 
January 9, however, the friends of the 
administration program of railroad 
legislation won a hard-fought victory, 
when the House of Representatives 
adopted the Senate joint resolution ex- 
tending till next December the life of 
the Newlands committee for the inves- 
tigation of interstate eommerce condi- 
tions and needs. The vote stood 146 
to 61. 


Situation 


An interesting 
chapter in the 
long railroad 
‘controversy was concluded on January 
10, when the Senate confirmed the re- 
appointment of Winthrop M. Daniels 
as a member of the Interstate Com- 


Senate Confirms 
Daniels’ Appointment 
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FRIGHTFULNESS IN NEW JERSEY 


A spark in the ammunition plant of the Canadian Car and Foundry Company, near Kingsland, N. J., started a fire which destroyed $5,000,000 
worth of property and bombarded the surrounding country with exploding shells for nearly four hours. The heroism of a telephone girl saved the 


merce Commission. Mr. Daniels was at 
one time associated with President 
Wilson in the faculty of Princeton 
University, and the President believed 
that his recognized ability and knowl- 
edge of economics would be of service 
to the Federal Government in the reg- 
ulation of interstate commerce. But 
on several occasions since his original 
appointment in 1914 Mr. Daniels has 
favored the grant of increased freight 
rates to the railroads, and this attitude 
offended a number of senators, es- 
pecially those representing agricul- 
tural constituencies, who thought that 
a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission who had shown himself so 
friendly to the railroad companies was 
not a safe man to reappoint. Forty-two 
scnators voted to confirm the Presi- 
dent’s nomination, but fifteen senators 
opposed it. Five of the objecting 
minority were of the President’s own 
party, and with them voted nearly all 
of the “progressive” wing of the Re- 
publican party. 

Senator Cummins, of Iowa, who led 
the opposition to Mr. Daniels, declared 
that if the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission were to be composed of men 


lives of most of the workmen. 


of such capitalistic sympathies the 
whole system of government regula- 
tion should be forthwith abandoned. 
“For one,” declared the senator, “I 
have no hesitation in declaring that if 
his views are to prevail I am for ab- 
solute and immediate government own- 
ership and operation of our transporta- 
tion facilities.”” Thus the cause of gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads seems 
to have gained another distirguished 
recruit. 


A lynching mob 
in Murray, Ken- 
tucky, balked of 
its desire to put to death a negro ac- 
cused of murder, attempted to revenge 
itself by killing Judge Bush and Com- 
monwealth Attorney Smith. A force of 
deputy sheriffs called out for the emer- 
gency was barely able to prevent the 
mob from dynamiting the hotel at 
which the judge and the prosecutor 
were staying. Popular anger was di- 
rected against these two men for per- 
mitting a postponement of the murder 
trial and for taking the accused negro 
out of town to prevent a_ lynching. 
Finding that the local authorities had 


Kentucky Governor 
Prevents Lynching 
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WAITING—A POLICY THAT WORKS BOTH WAYS? 


The silent influence of women, an attribute mostly mentioned in anti-suffrage speeches, has been 
adopted as the latest campaign device of the Congressional Union, working in Washington for 
the passage of the Federal Amendment for Woman Suffrage. Pickets have been stationed at the 
White House entrance with instructions not to talk, but simply to display their banner: ‘“‘Mr. 


President, 
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What Will You Do for Woman Suffrage?’’ 


such difficulty in maintaining order, 
Governor Stanley chartered a _ special 
train and reached Murray on January 
11. He spent the morning in appeals to 
the citizens to respect the law. He re- 
minded them that his oath of office 
required him to support the laws of 
the state and see to their orderly exe- 
cution, and he declared that he would 
uphold the authority of the court with 
his own life if necessary. By noon he 
had quieted the town and compelled 
even the mob to recognize his courage 
and his sincerity After averting the 
lynching in Murray, Governor Stanley 
left the town in company with the 
judge and the prosecutor by the train 
which he had chartered for the emer- 
gency. 


On January 2 ap- 
Montana Lands proximately 110,000 

Opened Up acres of Indian lands 
within the Crow Indian reservation 
were opened to settlement. These lands 
are located in the fertile Big Horn and 
Little Horn Valleys, midway between 
Billings, Montana, and Sheridan, Wy- 
oming. Most of the land is productive; 
some of it being good grazing land, a 
good deal of it available for dry farm- 
ing purposes, and the lowland soil suit- 
able for raising wheat, oats, alfalfa, 
clover, timothy and sugar beets. The 
lands are listed as inherited and non- 
competent Indian lands by the Interior 
Department, and are sold to the public 
under the auspices of the department 
at a basic appraisal of twenty dollars 
an acre. This will bring their Indian 
owners at least $220,000; which sum 
will be divided among fewer than three 
hundred persons. 


- At four o’clock 
New Jersey Munitions on Thursday, 


Plants Blow Up January 11, the 


Canadian Car and Foundry Company’s 
plant near Kingsland, New Jersey, was 
almost wholly demolished by the ex- 
plosion of several hundred thousand 
three-inch shells. The cause of the ex- 
plosion is wholly a mystery and the 
full extent of the damage it caused 
cannot as yet be accurately estimated. 
No lives appear to have been lost, but 
the company believes that it has sus- 
tained a financial loss of about $16,- 
750,000. Some of this loss will prob- 
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THE WAR PROFITS OF A NEUTRAL 


For several days after this explosion occurred fire smoldered thruout the munition works and the ruins of neighboring houses. Only the hill shown 
in this photograph, and a lucky wind, saved the towns of Kingsland and Rutherford. The Canadian Car and Foundry Company has been working 


ably have to be borne by the Russian 
Government, which had placed with the 
company an order for 5,000,000 
rounds of three-inch ammunition, half 
shrapnel and half high explosive shells. 
The value of the contract with the Rus- 
sian Government is placed at no less 
than $85,000,000. Of course, the fact 
that the Canadian Car and Foundry 
Company was virtually a munitions 
factory for belligerent powers makes it 
easy to understand how an enemy of 
the Entente Allies might desire the 
destruction of the company’s plant, 
but there is no positive proof that the 
explosion was other than an accident. 
There was, however, one . incident 
which has given rise to much specula- 
tion—the discovery of a shell marked 
with the initials of the United States 
Navy among the scattered projectiles. 

The destruction of the Canadian 
Car and Foundry Company plant be- 
gan with a fire in building 30, the 
cleaning room of the factory, which 
swept thru the factory and within ten 
minutes blew up a building stored with 
loaded shells. The workmen fled in 
panic from the factory grounds and 
scattered in every direction. As the ex- 
plosions continued during the night, 
the little town of Kingsland became the 
target of shell and shrapnel and its 
residents were forced to stay indoors 
for safety. Several private houses were 
destroyed; two miles of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad were 
damaged, delaying thousands of travel- 
ers; shade trees were knocked down 
as if by cannon fire, and the ground 
was covered with shell splinters and 
furrowed by the fall of unexploded 
shells. The flames were plainly visible 
from New York City, ten miles away. 
Fortunately the company magazines es- 
caped destruction. 

Another disaster on a similar scale 
occurred the following evening at Has- 
kell, New Jersey. The Du Pont powder 
mill at Haskell suffered the loss of 
twelve buildings in a series of ex- 
plosions which followed an accident in 
the barrel mixing house, where the raw 
powder is blended with graphite. The 
two men at work in this part of the 
plant were killed, the other workmen 
escaped, most of them without injury. 
The shock of the explosion was felt 
even in Connecticut and Massachusetts. 


These two gigantic catastrophies, 
which occurred within less than thirty- 
six hours of each other, have aroused 
public sentiment in New Jersey, and 
it is probable that either the state 
legislature or Congress will be com- 
pelled to take some action placing new 
restrictions upon wholesale manufac- 
turers of explosives. Mayor Clay of 
Kingsland has threatened to prevent 
any attempt to rebuild the Canadian 
plant by getting out an injunction 
against any such rebuilding until a 
new building code has been adopted. 
It is probable that in the cases of both 
the Kingsland and the Haskell explo- 
sions the companies concerned will be 
indicted for criminal negligence. 


Cheap With a general rise in the 
ate price of such commodities 

as meat, bread, paper, 
leather, coal and so on, the announce- 
ment of the Bureau of Mines that the 
United States Government, working in 
codperation with the National Radium 
Institute, has just completed the ex- 
traction of eight and one-half grams 
of radium at a gross cost of less than 
forty thousand dollars a gram comes 
as a welcome surprize. The market sell- 
ing price for a gram of radium has 


for two years on a contract of over $80,000,000 worth of shells for the Russian Government. 





hitherto been from two and one-half to 
three times as much as this. The Na- 
tional Radium Institute furnished the 
mineral bearing lands, plant and ma- 
chinery, and received the greater part 
of the radium produced for use in 
eancer hospitals. The Bureau of Mines 
undertook the work of extraction and 
will receive about a hundred thousand 
dollars worth of radium for purposes 
of scientific experiment and for re- 
search. 

The annual report of the director of 
the Bureau of Mines relates many 
other achievements of equal importance 
and interest. The director lays particu- 
lar stress upon new economies intro- 
duced into industry, with the aid of 
the bureau. For example, the introduc- 
tion of more careful methods of drill- 
ing oil wells in one instance prevented 
the loss of twenty million dollars worth 
of natural gas; economies in the pur- 
chase and use of the coal used by the 
national government saved the tax- 
payer fifty thousand dollars, the devel- 
opment of the Rittman furnace for the 
manufacture of gasolene made avail- 
able for internal combustion engines 
large quantities of otherwise unavail- 
able petroleum. 
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A PEACE PANIC IN JAPAN 


The Tokyo Stock Exchange was forced to close when the market slumped badly as a result of 
Germany’s note to the Allies proposing a discussion of peace 
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MR. GARRETSON KNOWS THE MEN 


HE President desires the enact- 

ment of a law, not for the com- 

pulsory investigation of strikes, 

as many suppose, but for the in- 
vestigation of the conditions that have 
brought the possibility or the proba- 
bility of a strike, before it can take 
place. He desires the enactment of a 
law containing provisions similar to 
those in the Canadian Industrial Dis- 
putes Act, which make it illegal for 
a strike or lockout to be ordered by 
either employee or employer before 
the causes leading to it have been 'n- 
vestigated by the Government. At its 
last annual meeting the Canadian 
Trade and Labor Congress—the A. F. 
of L. of Canada—passed a resolution, 
almost unanimously condemning it for 
the reason that it pinches only one 
foot, binds only one side of the indus- 
trial struggle. 

As such legislation actually works 
out, as is evidenced under the Cana- 
dian act, the employer invariably 
utilizes the period of delay that is 
specified for investigation to make 
preparations for a strike, hiring strike 
break*rs, even importing them, in de- 
fiance of alien laws, so that when the 
period of involuntary service required 
under the act has elapsed he is in posi- 
tion, if the finding of the tribunal that 
has done the investigating upholds the 
contentions of the men to any degree, 
to repudiate the award, and to replace 
the forces of the men. In other words 
the act wholly and absolutely disposes 
of the tactical advantage that may lie 
with the employee, who is, of course, 
in the very nature of a strike, the 
attacking party. Almost any strike 
illustrates the fact that there is a 
psychological moment for striking— 
one that is just as important in indus- 
trial warfare as in international war- 
fare; just as important to a strike, 
often, as Japan’s attack upon the Rus- 
sian fleet was to the Russo-Japanese 
War. An act of this kind renders value- 
less the greater part of the weapons 
of the laboring man. It is on that ac- 
count, primarily, that there is such 
widespread opposition to the enactment 
of laws of this character. In a word, 
it gives the employing side a great 
advantage. 
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BOTH SIDES OF THE 


AUSTIN B. GARRETSON, PRESIDENT 
OF THE ORDER OF RAILWAY 
CONDUCTORS, SPEAKS FOR THE MEN 








THE RIGHT 


Strategically, this advantage works 
to the good of the other side in rail- 
road strikes especially. In the first 
place this is true because the railroads 
are adept at providing on short notice 
a mass of statistical evidence that often 
overwhelms investigators who are deal- 
ing with matters as complex as the 
compensation given railroad employees, 
and the conditions under which they 
serve. This evidence, moreover, is often 
so skillfully presented that it is decep- 
tive. In the second place, the railroad 
brotherhoods have always gone for- 
ward on the theory and practise of 
compromise. In dealing with their em- 
ployers they have been content with 
almost any appreciable proportion of 
that which was demanded. The willing- 
ness of the brotherhoods to compro- 
mise in this manner (growing out of 
the quasi-public character of the serv- 
ice) has often brought upon them the 
criticism of other crafts, some of whom 
condemn such willingness to exert 
every means toward settlement before 
appealing to the strike. This situation 
is. reflected also in the fact that the 
experience of the railroad brotherhoods 
in strikes is very limited. The two 
great strikes in America, in 1893 and 
1877, were not conducted under the 
auspices of the brotherhoods. There has 
been nothing approaching a general 
tie-up since. 

The influence of every combination 
of men in this country who are em- 
ployers of labor and of men who are 
in the conduct of enterprises commer- 
cial in their character, from which 
profit is derived, is lent to the enact- 
ment of a measure which will permit 
the continuance of profits without ac- 
tually interesting themselves as to the 
facts of whether or not the welfare of 
the worker is safeguarded thereby. To 
such men the acme of success is the 
continuance of profits or the increas- 
ing of them. And as what may be de- 
scribed as “the master class” is in 
control of most of the journals thru 
which public opinion is exprest and 
by which public opinion is formed, it 
becomes readily apparent that the real 
will, the real desire and the real pur- 
pose of the great majority of the citi- 
zens of the republic rarely come to 
the surface at all and then only in 
fragmentary form. When _ industrial 
strife creates suffering and hardship, 
complaints as to these hardships sel- 
dom originate with those who suffer 
real hardship, but almost wholly from 
those who suffer nothing but diminu- 
tion of profit. When there is a cessa- 
tion of street car service in a great 


TO STRIKE 


city the demand for resumption of 
peace, regardless of the terms of set- 
tlement upon which resumption may 
be founded, comes not from the work- 
ing people who are compelled to walk 
or avail themselves of makeshift trans- 
portation, altho they make up nine- 
tenths of those who supply the rev- 
enue of the street car companies, but 
almost wholly from those whose 
profit suffers by the inability of the 
purchasing class to continue to con- 
tribute to the endless chain of mer- 
chandizing or manufacturing. It is sig- 
nificant, in other words, that in these 
cases and in most other cases where 
the public interest is at stake a cry is 
always made in the name of the suffer- 
ing public, when in fact the’ actual 
suffering public voices no protest and 
accepts the hardship as part of the 
heritage of men who labor. 

This cry on behalf of the suffering 
public has been raised by the employ- 
ing class in behalf of the enactment of 
the President’s proposed bill. 


HAT labor men resent in this 

proposed bill is the utilization of 

forces of any character whatso- 
ever as weapons by one side or the other 
in a strike because labor has learned 
that the interest of the government is in 
peace and in profits. The police forces 
and the military, both state and nation- 
al, instead of being utilized only for the 
purpose of seeing that each of the 
combatants in industrial strife uses 
only legitimate means, are almost in- 
variably used as weapons for the pur- 
pose of furthering the interest of the 
employing class at the expense of the 
employee. Out of this long established 
practise grows the feeling on the part 
of the laboring man against the ex- 
pansion ‘of military power either upon 
the part of the state or nation. Experi- 
ence has taught the laboring man that 
military power is more often directed 
against him, to break down his resist- 
ance to oppressive conditions than 
against any outside foe. He therefore 
rebards any legislation that makes 
possible any greater measure of op- 
pression as directly inequitable, as, in 
fact, the worst form of preparedness. 
The correctness or incorrectness of 
this view on the part of labor is easily 


tested by one rule—by an examination 


of the arrests and convictions made in 
strikes for a class of offenses that if 
no strike was in existence would not 
be considered as offenses. This exam- 
ination will show you how the peace 
Continued on page 144.) 
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ELISHA LEE, ASSISTANT GENERAL 
MANAGER OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD, SPEAKS FOR THE RAILROADS 








EVERAL years ago, when we had 
to adjust a wage controversy with 
the engineers on our eastern roads, 
a very distinguished board of arbi- 
trators, in settling our differences, 
pointed out the dangers inherent in 
attempting to settle railroad industrial 
disputes by resort to the strike. 

This board said: “From the point of 
view of the public it is an intolerable 
situation when any group of men, 
whether employees or employers, wheth- 
er large or small, have the power to de- 
cide that a great section of the coun- 
try shall undergo a great loss of life, 
unspeakable suffering and loss of prop- 
erty beyond the power of description 
thru the stoppage of a necessary public 
service. This, however, is the situation 
that confronts us as a nation.” 

It was the opinion of this board that 
“the public utilities of the nation are 
of such fundamental importance to the 
whole people that their operation must 
not be interrupted, and means must be 
worked out which will guarantee this 
result.” 

That situation, so vividly portrayed, 
still confronts us as a nation. It con- 
fronted us in that crucial week in Au- 
gust when the President told the coun- 
try “This situation must never be al- 
lowed to arise again.” 

The remedy proposed by the Presi- 
dent is that “a full public investigation 
of the merits of every dispute shall be 
instituted and completed before a strike 
or lockout may lawfully be attempted.” 

This, in essence, is compulsory in- 
vestigation rather than compulsory ar- 
bitration—restricting the right to strike 
or lockout pending an investigation, but 
in no way restricting the right of the 
parties in the controversy to fight it 
out afterward should they refuse to 
accept the recommendations of the 
board. 

It seems clear to me that a differen- 
tiation between private industrial 
warfare and public industrial war- 
fare such as a railroad strike is essen- 
tial to any intelligent understanding of 
the question at issue. Private industrial 
warfare, in other words, need not here 
be considered at all. The situation is 
different. The premises are different. 
The conclusions must be different. This 
fact is reflected, of course, in the very 
law proposed by the President in that 
it is concerned only with interstate 
commerce. 

When we were in Washington, we 
heard the chief spokesmen for several 
million organized workers warn Con- 
gress that any law restricting the right 
to strike would be fought by the work- 


TRIAL BY JURY 


ers he represented. Mr. Gompers, in 
speaking before the Senate Committee, 
placed in the record, as the view of or- 
ganized labor, the dissenting opinion of 
the late Justice Harlan in an admiralty 
case, in which the principles of human 
liberty as guaranteed by the constitu- 
tion were most clearly and forcibly laid 
down. “The supreme law of the land,” 
said the Justice, “now declares that in- 
voluntary servitude, except as a punish- 
ment for a crime, shall not exist any- 
where in the land.” 

But Justice Harlan, in the same opin- 
ion, pointed out that “involuntary serv- 
ice rendered for the public, pursuant as 
well to the requirements of a statute 
as to a previous voluntary engagement, 
is not in any legal sense, either slavery 
or involuntary servitude.” He was re- 
ferring particularly to service in the 
army and navy. But is not service rend- 
ered in interstate commerce likewise a 
public service? Has not the nation the 
right to say to the railroad workers, as 
suggested by the President, “You must 
not interrupt the national life without 
consulting us?” 

The threat of a nation-wide stoppage 
of railroad traffic, that would strike at 
the very heart of our national exist- 
ence, found the country unprepared to 
defend itself, and it brought home to 
everybody the necessity of finding a 
means of safeguarding the economic 
life of the whole country against the 
possibility of internal industrial vwear- 
fare. 

This is a problem that must be solved, 
and in its solution we must keep clearly 
in mind the rights and duties of all the 
parties at interest. The problem, it 
seems to me, is but another phase of 
the centuries-old conflict between pri- 
vate rights and public duties. 


AILROAD regulation has been an 
Eertstion Our railroads grew up in 
an age when enterprise, initiative 
and energetic business ability had unre- 
stricted opportunity for development. 
Unlike the railroads of Europe, they 
preceded population and took the risks 
of pioneers in developing the country 
and settling it. In the early days we were 
too busy building the railroads to think 
much about regulation. But when the 
whole country became gridironed with 
steel rails and steam transportation 
became an integral part of the life of 
the nation, there developed our modern 
conception of the public character of 
these arteries of commerce and of the 
need of constructive regulation in the 
public interest. 
The mandate of the people, thru acts 
of Congress and decisions of the courts, 
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is that the railroads must be continu- 
ously operated in the public interest-— 
the public interest is greater than that 
of the individuals who own these prop- 
erties, or of the individuals who earn 
their livelihood in the operation of 
them. And when the private rights of 
the railroads have come into conflict 
with their public duties, the public, 
thru the courts, has declared that public 
duties are greater than private rights. 
To the railroads the public says: “You 
must operate continuously, under such 
regulation as we provide, and under 
such tariffs as we approve.” Yet, to 
the two million of our citizens who are 
actually engaged in this public service 
—and without whom it could not be con- 
ducted—the public has neglected to issue 
any instructions. It has failed, in other 
words, to mark the difference between 
the private rights and the public duties 
of the employees. 

The unfortunate controversy of last 
August brought vividly before the 
country the weakness of a system of 
public regulation of railroads, which 
fails to provide insurance against a 
paralysis of the internal commerce of 
the nation. The crisis came. The Presi- 
dent felt compelled to intervene in the 
public interest. And when he attempted 
to intervene he found that the existing 
machinery of voluntary arbitration was 
inadequate to avert the threatened 
trouble. 

It may, indeed, fairly be asked, Is 
not this unrestricted right of the rail- 
road employees to quit work in a body 
a menace to the public welfare? Does 
not the individual who chooses to earn 
his livelihood in the public service of 
transportation assume a duty to help 
keep open these vital arteries of com- 
merce—a duty greater than the private 
right to strike? 

A member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Judge Clements, re- 
cently exprest the opinion that railroad 
employees are affected with a public 
interest that they can no more ignore 
than can the carriers, and he suggested 
that there should be a legally estab- 
lished obligation upon these employees 
not to interrupt the service by strike 

(Continued on page 144.) 
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THE RIGHT TO STRIKE 


BY AUSTIN B. GARRETSON 


(Continued from page 142.) 


power of state and city are prest into industrial conflict 
against the weaker side. The same use of the supposed peace 
power is indicated by the existence of a large number of 
agencies which veil their real purpose under the name of de- 
tective associations, yet draw the larger part of their revenue 
from and find their principal field of activity in the furnish- 
ing of either professional strike breakers or armed guards, 
all of whom usually carry arms in utter defiance of the 
statutes of the various states in which their activities are 
exercized and against whom no legal action is taken. 

Taking these facts in conjunction with those previously 
referred to, one need not seek further to find causes for the 
hostility of laboring men generally, both union and non- 
union, to the enactment of further legislation formulated 
for the purpose, as they believe, of further limiting the 
abilities of the working man to better his own condition. 

The greatest difficulty that confronts final disposition of 
the strife between the man who has and the man who has 
not lies in our methods in dealing with it, and in our refusal 
to look issues squarely in the face. Indisputable evidence 
of the existence of that fundamental error is found in the 
fact that now, at a period of unprecedented prosperity in 
this very metropolis, one-twelfth of the funerals end at the 
potter’s field. That almost unbelievable thing is fact. 

It is needless to go further than this grewsome fact to 
establish the reason for the existence in the minds of men 
from the paths of labor as to the inadequacy of the present 
method of the distribution of the results of labor, and it is 
not difficult to understand that the mass of men who realize 
that they have not received what they believe to be a fair 
recognition for their work will hold that democracy as ex- 
emplified in our government has been a failure. To men 
seeing things from this point of view it is inevitable that 
the theory of direct action would have great appeal in the 
face of the enactment of laws such as the President recom- 
mends, or of any law that adds to the machinery by which 
they believe that their rights are disavowed, their efforts 
nullified and their reward for toil made non-existent. 

Much has been said and written about the surrender of 
government to an oligarchy of labor. 

Capital has been made of the fact that Congress passed 
the Adamson law in the interest of a little group of 400,000 
men, yet in the years gone by, legislation of the character 
of special privilege has been passed by the supreme legis- 
lative body at the behest and in the interest of groups of 
men composed of not one-one-hundredth part as many as 
are represented here. Millions of acres of land, the world’s 
supply of standing timber, water rights, charters for utili- 
ties, deposits of coal, a supply of oil to serve the world, have 
been exploited by these very self-elected spokesmen of a long 
suffering public, now raising their voices in denunciation 
of an act humanitarian in its character, secured, it is true, 
thru the efforts of 400,000 men, but inuring to the benefit 
of untold millions who now labor hours still out of all pro- 
portion to the stipend paid. 

This proposed law is a step backward. The Adamson law 
was a step forward even tho it has brought forth, as all 
laws do that are passed in the interest of others than the 
chosen few, a plentiful crop of criticism as to its unfairness, 
its injustice and its impracticability. It seems inevitable 
that in the future there must be more legislation of similar 
character, and less of the kind that guarantees to Shylock 
his pound of flesh. For the tendency of the age is toward 
recognition of the rights, not the privileges, of the common 
man, regardless of the powers of either invisible govern- 
ment or entrenched privilege, and the coming years surely 
will see the enactment of laws which will make impossible 
the condition that in a period of unrivaled prosperity 
contributes its benefits to the privileged few while the 
great body of citizens are in a more depressing condition 
because of high prices than they were in preceding periods 
of depression. The Adamson law is such a law. Any law 
that deprives either side of the opportunity to exercize to 
the fullest every legitimate energy it possesses is not. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


TRIAL BY JURY 


BY ELISHA LEE 
(Continued from page 143.) 


until the justice of their demands has been determined by 
some public tribunal. Such a definition by law of the public 
duties of railroad employees must have been in the mind of 
the President when he told a gathering of business men re- 
cently that “the business of government is to see that no 
other organization is as strong as itself; to see that no body 
or group of men, no matter what their individual interest is, 
may come into competition with the authority of society 
itself.” 

“America is never going to say to any individual,” the 
President declared, “‘You must work whether you want 
to or not,’ but it is privileged to say to an organization 
of persons ‘You must not interrupt the national life without 
consulting us.’ ” 

If the all-embracing commerce power under the Con- 
stitution covers railroad wages as well as railroad rates, 
then the way is open for Congress to turn the whole prob- 
lem of railroad wages over to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, or, as has been proposed by eminent publicists, 
to an Interstate Wage Commission, working in coéperation 
with the Commerce Commission, It may be that something 
such as this will be the ultimate solution of the railroad 
wage problem—regulation of wages by the same govern- 
ment commission, or an ancillary one, that regulates rail- 
road rates. 

When it is considered that nearly two-thirds of the cost 
of railroad operation is the wage bill, it is seen how closely 
related are the considerations of railroad rates and the 
amount of the wages which the company must pay to its 
employees. 

No matter what remedy is finally adopted by Congress 
for safeguarding the nation against the sudden interrup- 
tion of interstate commerce, there are many strong advo- 
cates of a plan for continuous oversight of railroad labor 
conditions by a permanent body of expert commissioners— 
men of the same high attainments and integrity as the 
men who make up the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

We are at the parting of the ways. One road before us is 
a continuation of the system of unrestricted private wage 
bargaining that eventually leads to settlement by force. The 
other road is a restriction and regulation of private wage 
bargaining in order to give fuller protection to the rights 
of the public—trial by jury instead of trial by brute 
force. 

This is a problem in which all of us, as American 
citizens, have a vital interest. I have endeavored to state 
the facts without prejudice. I am not an advocate of any 
particular plan, but I am an advocate of industrial peace— 
not peace at any price, but peace that will insure the best 
possible wages and working conditions for our employees to- 
gether with the highest efficiency in the operation of our 
transportation systems. 

There must be, as President Wilson has so well said, “a 
full and scrupulous regard for the interest and liberties 
of all concerned.” 

I am in favor of an investigation, rather than an inquest. 
I believe there should be an inquiry by some properly con- 
stituted tribunal into the facts of a wage dispute before 
there is any resort to force, rather than an inquest after 
the trouble has been made and the damage done, to learn 
the causes of the disaster, 

I am not prepared to say that all wage problems on the 
railroads should be placed unreservedly in the control of a 
public commission, but I do believe that when a controversy 
between the managements and the men reaches a stage 
where the interests of the public are imperiled, that then 
there should be a peaceful settlement and a judicial settle- 
ment, that will conserve the public interest as well as the 
rights of the parties to the controversy, and if it is finally 
determined that any body of men be required in the public 
interest to subordinate their private rights to their public 
duties, it should be with the full understanding that their 
private rights must be in every way safeguarded by the 
public, 

New York City 
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The new governor of the Panama Canal Zone, Lieutenant Colonel Chester Harding, of the Army Engineer Corps. 
He succeeds Colonel Goethals, under whom he served as Engineer of Maintenance during the construction of the Canal 
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The winter quarters of 
the men holding the 
Allies’ lines in France 
till their great spring 
“nush” develops. They 
have burrowed, animal- 
like, into holes in the 
hillside, called appropri- 
ately “Monte de Froide 
Terre.” While they wait 
enemy guns are shell- 
ing the position; the 
growing company of 
crosses in the valley 
speaks for their work 
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And here is warfare 
with more action—in- 
vented by a brigade of 
British Tommies _ to 
meet an emergency call 
for quick transporta- 
tion. “Stormed at by 
shot and shell, bravely 
they rode and well” in 
a freight car command- 
eered for the occa- 
sion. So they came 
from — to — (deleted 
by the censor). All 
honor to the freight car 


The woods are full of soldiers in the Balkans, in this case fresh Austrian reinforcements on their way to the front 
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Central News 


Preparedness—“in the 
heavens above” and 
“the earth beneath” 
and “the waters under 
the earth.” The _ tri- 
plane, the latest type of 
airship, has not yet 
been adopted by the 
United States, but its 
successful use by the 
European belligerents 
has encouraged our 
Government to test its 
availability. Miss Ruth 
Law is to try it out 














Central News 


It doesn’t seem just 
complimentary to our 
army to consider add- 
ing the “Kiddie Kar” 
to its equipment. But 
trials prove that the 
“Kar” is no plaything: 
it will carry 300 pounds 
or more at a speed of 
twenty-five miles an 
hour, it will go over 
roads—or lack of roads 
—impassable to cars 
or horses, and it costs 
only 1/5 of a cent a mile 
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The largest submarines in the U. S. Navy, reminding Cuba of their existence by naval maneuvers in Havana Harbor 





THE END OF THE OPIUM TRAFFIC 


BY NATHANIEL PFEFFER 


HE last wisps of smoke are curl- 

ing from the opium pipes of China. 

On March 31 the last ounce of the 

poppy will be sold, on June 30 the 
last pipe will be lit, and China will be 
free of opium. In ten years it will have 
thrown off the most terrible bondage 
that has ever enslaved a nation and at 
the same time will have consummated 
one of the finest achievements in the 
history of any people. 

The last effort to prolong the life of 
the drug has been frustrated under cir- 
cumstances that provide a fitting cli- 
max to the sweeping surge of idealism 
that has characterized the fight of a 
decade. For the last three years all 
China has been closed to the traffic in 
opium except the three provinces in 
which, ironically enough, the foreign 
interests have dominated: Kiangsu, in 
which is Shanghai; Kuantung, in 
which is Canton, and Kiangsi, in which 
is Kiukiang. While the Chinese them- 
selves have sacrificed whatever prop- 
erty interests they had in the traffic, 
the British importers who make up the 
Shanghai opium combine, forced an 
agreement three years ago allowing 
them to sell the drug in those three 
provinces until they disposed of their 
accumulated stocks. The expiration of 
that agreement was fixed at March 31, 
1917, the date originally set by the Chi- 
nese Government for the end of the 
evil thruout the country. 

A few months ago the combine, find- 
ing it could not dispose of its stock by 
that time, asked the Government for 
an extension of that agreement until 
January 1, 1918, offering $16,000,000 
for the privilege. That offer the Gov- 
ernment has refused. In financial 
straits as it is, its treasury depleted 
by revolution, forced even for a time 
to suspend specie payments, and nego~ 
tiating — almost begging — 








Mr. Pfeffer is a young journalist, 
recently returned from the Far 
East, where he made an extended 
study of the commercial problems 
of the Patific and economic condi- 
tions thruout China.—THE EDITOR. 




















To realize what this has meant, finan- 
cially at least, to China, you must com- 
pare it with the effect on the United 
States if the Government were sudden- 
ly to forbid the cultivation of wheat 
and corn. Then imagine the people of 
those states not only submitting, but 
burning with elaborate ceremonies all 
agricultural implements. 

Opium has been for nearly a cen- 
tury the largest vested interest in 
China, an interest in which thousands 
had their entire wealth and from which 
millions drew their living. There were 
provinces in which there was virtually 
no other crop, for opium has always 
commanded a much higher price than 
any other product. In addition, the 
customs revenue on the poppy im- 
ported from India and the internal tax 
on the native product have represented 
a large proportion of the entire rev- 
enue of the country, more than $30,- 
000,000. And on the personal side at 
least half the 400,000,000 people of the 
country have been addicted to the drug. 

Is it any wonder then that when, in 
1906, the Empress Dowager promulgat- 
ed her decree ordering the suppression 
of the drug within ten years, the world 
looked for the tongue in her cheek? Or 
that when the Chinese asked Great 
Britain to stop the opium imports from 
India and urged the opium merchants 
in China to curtail their sales, a Brit- 
ish official publicly said: “It is impos- 
sible not to be skeptical of the inten- 


tions of the Chinese Government, with 
regard to this matter.” 

It was not possible to be skeptical 
long. Two months after the Empress’ 
decree the Government council had 
framed a definite program for its exe- 
cution—the immediate closing of the 
dens for smoking and the reduction of 
the area under poppy cultivation by 
one-tenth each year. With savage, re- 
lentless strokes, without any regard for 
financial loss, that program was car- 
ried out. In six months the closing of 
the dens had begun. After three years 
American consuls reported that the 
production of the poppy had been re- 
duced fifty per cent and that two mil- 
lion dens had been shut. In 1912 five 
of the eighteen provinces had been 
closed to the traffic and in 1913 five 
more. By 1914 fifteen were free from 
the drug. 

The amazing feature of the whole 
fight has been its overwhelming popu- 
lar support. Seldom have there been 
such spectacles as the public burning 
of huge quantities of opium worth thou- 
sands of dollars, rich furnishings of 
dens, pipes and all the paraphernalia 
of smoking, These have been held from 
time to time in various parts of the 
country with official and religious cere- 
monies. 

The one ugly fact has been the part 
played by foreigners, as it has been 
thru the whole history of opium in 
China. Forcing it originally on the Chi- 
nese at the point of guns, they have re- 
sisted to the last its passing. Officially 
China has been given codperation, tho 
not ungrudgingly, in its effort to free 
itself from the curse. 

But the attitude of the foreigners 
living in China who have had an in- 
terest in the traffic has been an ugly 
commentary on western morals. So far 
from making any sacrifice, 





for $5,000,000 loans in 
America, it has refused. 
Strong political pressure 
has been brought to bear; 
the combine has even 
threatened to withhold 
$5,000,000 of the duty on 
its last months of opera- 
tion. Still it has stood firm, 
a magnificent stand for a 
principle. Backward, ma- 
terial China! How many of 
the “civilized” powers, sim- 
ilarly situated, would have 
done the same?) How many 
governments, hanging by so 
tenuous a thread, would 
have balked at so small a 
compromise for so large a 
stake? For remember, chief- 
ly on its ability to raise 
money will the new repub- 
lican government of Li 
Yuan-hung stand or fall. 
It has been with just that 
splendid disregard for the 
pressure of the pocket nerve 





they have made capital 
out of the suppression of 
the drug. In cities like 
Shanghai, Tientsin, Han- 
kow, where the foreigners 
have concessions or the 
privilege of extra-terri- 
toriality, opium dens have 
been open years after they 
were closed in the adjoin- 
ing districts under native 
jurisdiction. 

The only places in the 
country where a Chinese can 
get the drug that has been 
the curse of his people are 
those ruled by the civilizcd 
white man. And even to the 
last the opium merchants 
have made their abortive 
effort, by bribe and threat, 
to prolong the life of those 
shops. But it has been 
abortive, and before the 
snow falls again China will 
have won its liberty from 








that the whole war on the = ‘nderwood € 


drug has been carried on. 
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A BONFIRE OF OPIUM PIPES IN SHANGHAI 


the sinister tyranny that 
bound it to decay. 
New York City 

















DANGER IN HASTY PEACE 


BY SHAILER MATTHEWS 


PRESIDENT OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 


APPROVE heartily President Wil- 
| son’s note to the belligerent powers. 

It would, however, be unwise to 
push peace negotiations until Germany 
makes it beyond question that her 
peace proposals are not an element of 
her military program. Any proposal 
for further peace negotiations should 
assure reparation to Belgium, organi- 
zation of a league of nations to enforce 
peace, policies leading to a reduction of 
armament, participation of neutral na- 
tions in a peace conference and an 
avoidance of boycott in international 
trade. 

A hasty peace might prove a collos- 
sal danger to the future of civilization. 
The issues the world faces are vastly 
more extensive than the military or 


other interests of the belligerent 
powers. 
Chicago 

END ALL WAR 


BY CHARLES S. MACFARLAND 


GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF 
CHUKCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 


HILE I realize the difficulties 
W which are at the immediate mo- 

ment in the way of negotiation, 
I cannot see that those difficulties are 
likely to be decreased, and it seems to 
me that there is at least as good a 
chance to secure justice by negotiation 
as there will be by:continued conflict. 
I do not feel at all sure that militarism 
itself can be put out of existence by 
military methods. 

The more important matter, however, 
is that the negotiations which put an 
end to this war shall also put an end 
to war itself. Therefore, the primary 
and ultimate end of any conference of 
the nations should be provision for 
the process of disarmament by means 
of a league of nations, including a 
world court or any other similar pro- 
vision. If a conference should come to- 
gether for this purpose and with the 
high moral purpose of relief, recon- 

_ struction and reconciliation, it seems tc 
me that this would engender such a 
spirit on the part of the participants 
in the conference as would lead them, 
first of all, to consider their questions 
of territory and compensation upon the 
basis of righteousness and not on the 
basis of military advantage, whether 
past, present or prospective. 


DISCUSSION 


THE TIME RIPE? 


COMMENT ON THE GERMAN PROPOSAL FOR 
OF PEACE, THE PRESIDENT’S 
NOTE AND THE ALLIES’ 








The attempt of the German Gov- 
ernment to secure a discussion of 
peace, the suggestion of President 
Wilson to the belligerents that 
they make known their terms of 
peace, and the uncompromising 
reply of the Allies to Germany, 
have led to spirited debate. Opin- 
ions run from stern demands that 
the war go on till Germany is 
crushed to appeals that the killing 
cease at whatever cost. Even on 
the question whether the time is 
ripe for the belligerents to confer 
on the subject there are all shades 
of opinion. The President is sharp- 
ly criticized, and warmly commend- 
ed, for his peace note. The Allies 
are assailed, and praised, for the 
inflexibility of their position. In all 
the cross-currents of discussion, 
the question which crops up most 
insistently is this, Is the time ripe 
for the discussion of peace? We 
have asked the individual trustees 
of the Church Peace Union and 
other publicists who are keenly in- 
terested in the problems of inter- 
national relations, to discuss this 
question in The Independent. They 
approach it from many angles, and 
by no means do they agree in 
their conclusions.— THE EDITOR. 




















Secondly, if such a conference kept 
clearly in view its primary and ulti- 
mate purposes, it would engender a 
spirit which would make possible the 
submission of disputed questions to the 
Hague tribunal or to some specially 
constituted court. 

On such conditions as these, I could 
wish the war stopt tomorrow, or 
rather, today. 

New York City 


THE RIGHT DIRECTION 


BY FRANCIS E. CLARK 


PRESIDENT OF THE WORLD’S CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
UNION 


T seems to me that the international 

skies have been distinctly cleared by 

President Wilson’s so-called peace 
note. The President expresses no opin- 
ion of his own as to the right or 
wrong of the conflict or the blame 
to be apportioned to either combatant. 
If he had done so, such an opinion 
would, of course, at once have rendered 
the message negatory and would have 
prevented the nations against which he 
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sided from giving any attention to it. 
He simply stated what was true: That 
each set of allies professed to be fight- 
ing for the same great objects. If the 
minds of the combatants can be cen- 
tered first on the suggestion of a possi- 
ble permanent peace and how to secure 
it by partial or total disarmament, by 
an international league to enforce 
peace, or by a world court with suffi- 
cient sanctions, I believe that terms 
consistent with justice and equity which 
should end the present war could be 
agreed upon without great delay, Vast- 
ly important as it is to bring about 
immediate peace, it is still more im- 
portant to prevent all future wars. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


STAND BY THE PRESIDENT 


BY SIMEON E. BALDWIN 

RECENTLY GOVERNOR OF CONNECTICUT 

HE close of 1916 brought into being 

what, it is to be hoped, is only the 

beginning of two sets of interna- 
tional correspondence. One is between 
the two great international alliances 
now at war with each other. Ten na- 
tions belong to one alliance, and four 
to the other. The smaller opened the 
way by proposing to the larger “to 
enter forthwith into peace negotia- 
tions.” The letter stated that its object 
was to secure such a guarantee of the 
existence, honor, and liberty of evolu- 
tion of the four nations as may be the 
basis of the establishment of a lasting 
peace. Its tone is one of self-confidence, 
but courtesy. 

To this the ten nations have respond- 
ed, as it seems to me, in a letter ex- 
prest in a tone of self-confidence and 
discourtesy. The offer made is de- 
nounced as a sham, deceitfully put for- 
ward to affect public opinion in neutral 
countries, by a calculated misrepresen- 
tation of the character of the struggle. 
It is added that there can be no peace 
based on the word of Germany. 

Meanwhile the President of thé 
United States has exercized, in behalf 
of this country, its right as explicitly 
agreed to by all the nations now at 
war, in the Hague Convention of 1907 
(Article I) to approach them all with 
what is virtually a tender of his good 
offices towards arranging peace. 

Apparently, as the President has in- 
timated, both sets of belligerents are 
looking towards two things—peace, and 
peace on a basis which will guarantee 
a lasting peace. This must mean that 
it will be a peace providing for the 
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future by stipulations, especially as to 
the law of the sea, as to which neutral 
powers will be consulted, and to which 
their consent is likely ultimately to be 
asked. 

It seems to me that American public 
sentiment ought to declare itself strong- 
ly in favor of maintaining the Presi- 
dent in his stand. It is the second set 
of correspondence, rather than the first, 
that seems now likely to bring peace 
to the world, and lasting peace. 

New Haven, Connecticut 


THE TEST OF CHRISTIANITY 


BY PETER AINSLIE 

MINISTER OF THE BALTIMORE CHRISTIAN TEMPLE 

ERMANY’S proposals for peace 

should be taken in sincerity until 

her conditions of peace reveal her 
insincerity. Then is the time for protests 
for there are wrongs to be righted— 
wrongs that Germany must right with- 
out which there can be no peace—but 
has the time not come when this can be 
done by force of reason rather than by 
force of steel? 

If the church followed more closely 
after the teachings of Jesus it might 
become a factor in hastening the end. 
The world must come to know that the 
one moral equivalent for war is the 
religion of Jesus Christ, and these days 
test men’s faith in Him. 

Baltimore, Maryland 


OUR PRESIDENT IS RIGHT 


BY CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 
PASTOR OF THE BROADWAY TABERNACLE 
RESIDENT WILSON’S notc to 
the belligerent nations was, in my 
judgment, one of the bravest and 

noblest things he has yet done. It is the 
only thing which at the end of fifty 
years from now is likely to shine like 
a star. His request was timely. It is al- 
ways timely to be sensible. It was wise. 
It may not lead to a speedy ending of 
the war, but it was wise nevertheless. 
It is always wise to do a rational and 
humane thing, no matter what comes 
of it. The sputtering caused by the note 
shows how many minds are now hyster- 
ical and unbalanced. Many men can no 
longer think straight: some of them 
cannot even read straight. Many crit- 
ics showed by their speech that they 
had not read what the President 
said. 

Mr. Wilson did nothing rash. He 
was amazingly conservative, He made 
a low bow, and spoke in a tone exceed- 
ingly gentle. He plainly stated that he 
was not proposing peace. Those critics 
who hurl their lances at “a patched up 
peace which would lead to another 
war” fight the creation of a feverish 
imagination. The President suggested 
no peace either “patched up” or other- 
wise. He clearly confest that he was 
not even offering mediation. Mediation 
he had a right to offer. International 
law.gives him that privilege. But he 
did not care to avail himself of all his 
rights. He chose the humbler part. He 
offered neither peace nor mediation. 
He proposed no terms. He suggested no 
concessions. He was content simply to 
ask both sides to avow their views as 


to the terms upon which the war might 
be concluded. Things have come to a 
pretty pass, if in the presence of a con- 
flagration which is burning up billions 
of dollars of wealth, and millions of hu- 
man lives, a Christian man at the head 
of the greatest republic on the earth 
cannot with propriety lift a little finger 
or even utter a whisper in the hope of 
releasing forces which may, in ways 
now not clearly seen, bring about the 
beginning of a process which will end 
in peace. The President suggested that 
the time has come when light on this 
matter is desirable. He is right. No 
matter what the statesmen of Europe 
may think or say, our President is 
right. He deserves the gratitude and 
support of us all. 
New York City 


A CHANCE FOR THE NEUTRALS 


BY EUGENE R. HENDRIX 


SENIOR BISHOP OF THE METHODIST FPISCOPAL 
CHURCH, SOUTH 


VEN tho the German peace offer 
FE be regarded as tentative, the Presi- 

dent was justified in receiving it as 
the leading neutral, and, in transmit- 
ing it properly asked for a full expres- 
sion from all the belligerents in order 
to secure an intelligent basis of action. 
The change of government in Great 
Britain made it an inopportune time 
to secure a favorable response from 
the Allies, but President Wilson would 
have been held responsible for not do- 
ing his part. 

Surely the combatants, in seeking the 
good opinion of the neutral nations, 
owe a full statement of the ends sought 
by the war and the conditions on which 
peace may be had even tho the con- 
ditions may be subject to negotiations 
in the’final adjustment. Campaigns of 
frightfulness by both land and sea are 
to be feared from now on unless the 
neutral nations can still call out such 
expression as may lead to negotiations 
for an early peace. With other neutrals 
codperating, the United States need not 
consider the door closed to later nego- 
tiations if diplomatically made in the 
interest of humanity. 

Kansas City, Missouri 


THE PRESIDENT KNOWS BEST 


BY ARTHUR J. BROWN 


SECRETARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF FOREIGN 
MISSIONS 


N this critical hour when the Presi- 

dent of the Unitcd States has pub- 

licly initiated a movement for peace 
and is being vociferously denounced in 
some quarters for doing so, I feel that 
he should have the support of every 
friend of humanity and justice. What- 
ever differences of opinion may exist 
as to occasion or form, wherever our 
sympathies may lie as between the 
belligerent nations, the outstanding 
fact remains that, after nearly two and 
a half years of a war that is ruining 
Europe and endangering the rest of the 
world, the man whose knowledge of the 
real situation is most accurate and who 
acts under the most solemn sense of 
responsibility as the representative of 
the American people, has officially sug- 
gested that the time has come to con- 


sider the steps toward peace and that 
four other neutral governments have 
concurred. 

No one wants peace at any price, 
much less at the cost of righteousness. 
But neither do we want war at any 
price or at the cost of righteousness. 
I believe that the nations concerned 
should now consider whether righteous- 
ness is being attained or is likely to 
be attained by the continuance of war 
and whether it cannot be attained by 
other means. I say nothing of methods 
or terms, for I realize that the gov- 
ernments of Europe are not looking to 
us for opinions as to the specific forms 
which a final adjustment should take. 
The one person in America who can 
exert the most influence in these mat- 
ters is the President; and his influence 
will depend, in some degree at least, 
upon the extent to which he is regarded 
as voicing the sentiment of the nation. 
I therefore believe that the most ef- 
fective aid which our countrymen can 
render is to support him. 

New York City 


WE MUST LEAD 


BY JENKIN LLOYD JONES, D. D. 
EDITOR OF “UNITY” 


Tint situation is international. The 
interests of all the political powers 
of the world are profoundly con- 
cerned. The belligerent powers are nec- 
essarily maneuvering in front of the 
enemy. They may be seeking strategic 
advantages, but the neutral powers are 
free to take peace propositions coming 
from any source at their face value. 
They should speak for those who can- 
not speak for themselves, The war 
Weary men in the trenches, the broken 
homes, with their exhausted treasuries 
and empty larders. 

The decisive victory sought for is as 
impossible as it is undesirable. To fur- 
ther pursue the killing is simply fruit- 
less murder, and for the neutral na- 
tions to mutely stand by is to become 
accessories before the fact. The solu- 
tion must eventually come not on bat- 

jefields, but round a table as the re- 
sult of conference and arbitration. 

Upon the United States, by virtue 
of its independence, eminence and re- 
moteness, rests the solemn responsibil- 
ities of leadership. The initiative taken 
by the President should be supported 
by all the political, economical and re- 
ligious forces of the nation. 

Chicago 


’ THE OPPORTUNE HOUR 
BY JUNIUS B. REMENSNYDER 
PASTOR OF ST. JAMES LUTHERAN CHURCH 
F we are to act in accordance with 
| the principles and teachings for 
which the church professedly stands, 
then when an opportunity like the pres- 
ent arises, we should suppress all 
sympathies and all prejudices and re- 
member that all Christian nations are 
linked together by the tie of brother- 
hood, and be dominated by a spirit of 
internationalism, which sees that each 
belligerent has its point of view. 
That is, we should seize the hour 
when it comes, strike when the iron is 
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hot, keep the door that is open from 
being closed. 

When secular powers and govern- 
ments are advocating peace and en- 
couraging each other to help to achieve 
it, should Christians—especially should 
the church, which calls her Head the 
Prince of Peace—decline to speak on 
grounds of mere policy? This has not 
been the character which has won the 
church such unique authority as a uni- 
versal teacher in the ages of history. 
I think the policy which suggests si- 
lence now, one of weakness and moral 
cowardice. If we see two combatants 
fighting each other to the death, how 
absurd to say “O, let us wait until one 
has finished the other before we try 
to stop them.” The moment to act is 
when opportunity offers to stop the 
war, to save civilization and to redeem 
imperiled Christianity. That opportune 
hour is the present, and when so fa- 
mous a thinker as the Englishman, 
Bertrand Russell, tells us that if the 
war keeps up, after years we will be 
no nearer a just and lasting peace than 
now, why protract it further? 

New York City 


PEACE AND GOOD WILL 


BY DAVID H. GREER 


BISHOP OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH OF 
NEW YORK 


BSENCE from the city has pre- 

vented me from replying sooner to 

your request for a statement on 
the international situation, and it is 
now too late, I fear, to send you any- 
thing for your current issue except to 
say that while the outlook at present 
does not seem very encouraging, I am 
not without hope that the long distance 
parleying between the belligerents may 
lead to a conference of a more intimate 
and personal character, and that a 
peace, not at any price, but based on 
righteousness, may ultimately result 
therefrom. It should be remembered, 
however, that if a permanent peace is 
to be secured it must be reached not 
simply by putting an end to fighting 
among the peoples, but by such dis- 
semination of good will among the peo- 
ples as will put an end to the disposi- 
tion to fight. 

New York City 


FORM A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


BY GEORGE A. PLIMPTON 
PRESIDENT OF THE WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION 

HE peace question is with us wheth- 
Te we wish it or not. The German 
note, President Wilson’s note, the 
endorsement of President Wilson’s note 
by several of the neutral nations, and 
its endorsement or its censure by vari- 
ous gatherings of our citizens—makes 
the matter of peace a real issue. The 
important point is, when shall peace 
be brought about? Both parties want a 
peace that is permanent, both parties 
wish this to be the last war. Both 
parties ought to be convinced by this 
time that the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes by war is not only a 
barbarous custom which should be abol- 

ished forever, but is also futile. 
Is not the time ripe, then, for them to 


agree at once to form a league of na- 
tions to settle all international questions 
either by judicial process or by meth- 
ods of conciliation with a world police 
force as a last resort? How can future 
wars be prevented without establishing 
an organization of this character? 
Hence, it seems to me that preliminary 
to all peace discussions should be the 
formation of this league of nations. 
This is of vital importance to the neu- 
trals as well as to the belligerents. You 
cannot have war in one part of the 
world now without every other part 
being affected. Therefore, it is the 
world’s business to put a stop to wars. 
The question of millions of lives, not 
only in this present war, but in future 
wars, will be determined by the way 
the world solves this problem. Settle the 
league of nations first, and peace will 
follow. 
New York City 


A MOMENTOUS DOCUMENT 
BY FREDERICK LYNCH 
SECRETARY OF THE CHURCH PEACE UNION 
BELIEVE that the President’s note 
will go down into history as one of the 
few momentous state documents of the 
ages. It is not so much what is in the 
note, but it is what it may accomplish 
that makes it significant. The note sim- 
ply asks the nations if it is not time 
that they state the terms on which they 
will talk peace. But it has opened a 
door that I do not believe will be 

closed. : 

I admire the President for doing this 
brave thing and before many years 
everybody will see that he has voiced 
the real feeling of all peoples. It was 
the act of one who believes in the peo- 
ple 

Perhaps certain members of govern- 
ments and the Tory reactionary groups 
in all nations will criticize, but the 
people will sustain him. Already the 
Allies have complied with the Presi- 
dent’s request and stated their terms. 
Already the neutral nations have en- 
dorsed his act. Already the Senate of 
the United States has endorsed it. To 
my mind it is one of the most hopeful 
signs for the future of real democracy 
that the President should have chosen 
to voice the people’s wishes rather than 
that of their government, and the peo- 
ple of all nations will respond. 

New York City 


WE MUST HAVE GUARANTEES 


BY WILLIAM I. HULL 


PROFESSOR OF HISTORY AND INTERNATIONAL RELA- 
TIONS AT SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


HE demands of the Allies have ref- 

“| reane to the past, the present, and 
the future—namely, restitution, 
reparation and guarantees. As is inti- 
mated in The Independent’s cogent edi- 
torial, the greatest of these is guaran- 
tees. These guarantees must undoubt- 
edly include both a limitation or reduc- 
tion of armaments and the further de- 
velopment of the international organ- 
ization; without one of these the other 
would inevitably fail, “and without both 
of them no other guarantees for the 
future peace of the world would avail. 
Fortunately for the future reduction 





of national armaments and for the 
future peace of the world, it is not nec- 
essary that the development of the in- 
ternational organization shall assume 
the form or the motive power advocated 
by the League to Enforce Peace. The 
World Court, the Council of Concilia- 
tion, and successive meetings of The 
Hague Conference, as advocated by that 
League, together with an enlightened 
and organized public opinion, will be as 
sufficient for the judicial settlement of 
international disputes as is the Su- 
preme Court of the United States for 
the settlement of disputes between the 
forty-eight commonwealths of the 
American Union. 

The Independent is to be heartily 
congratulated upon its timely and 
statesmanlike editorial. May law and 
justice arise out of the present inter- 
national anarchy and, incorporated in 
an adequate international organization, 
prevent any more armageddons! 

Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


PLAIN PEOPLE WANT PEACE 


BY WILLIAM PIERSON MERRILL 
PASTOR OF THE BRICK PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
AM in hearty accord with the posi- 
| tion of The Independent, as_ indi- 
cated in its editorials addrest to 
Germany. Germany must agree to the 
basic conditions of durable peace be- 


.fore peace can be seriously considered. 


Those conditions certainly include the 
three mentioned in your editorial of 
January 1. 

Germany’s peace offer was offensive- 
ly blatant in tone. President Wilson’s 
note was coldly neutral. Naturally the 
first impression in many minds was un- 
favorable. But sober thought finds 
some excuse for the tone of each, as 
one considers the audience to be 
reached. 

The President has at least rendered 
this invaluable service: that the lib- 
erals in every nation—the plain people 
who want peace and not war, interna- 
tional justice and good will rather than 
vengeance and domination—have been 
encouraged to speak out and act. He 
has also made it more difficult for 
either side to fight with good con- 
science, unless it clearly avow the 
aims and objects for which it is fight- 
ing. Every true American should be 
glad of this great service rendered, and 
should sustain the President in his at- 
tempt to clear up the vital issues of 
the war. 

New York City 


END THE SLAUGHTER 
BY MARCUS M. MARKS 

PRESIDENT OF THE BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN 

T seems to me that in this country 

we do not fully realize that the best 

life blood of Europe is flowing away 
in deep streams, and that anything that 
can properly be done to end this terri- 
ble disaster is worthy of great sacrifice 
on our part. We cannot pass with full 
intelligence upon the wisdom of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s acts without being in pos- 
session of all the facts, but we can 
unite in a universal appeal to end just- 
ly the slaughter of the young men of 
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Europe, who, whether they be German 
or English or French or Russian, are 
our brothers, and whose fortune or mis- 
fortune reflects sympathetically upon 
our own lives. 

The war, in my judgment, can be 
ended only by the establishment of an 
international court of justice, the na- 
tions agreeing to leave all their differ- 
ences to arbitrament by such court, and 
the establishment of an international 
police to see to it that the edicts of this 
court are carried into effect. It is not 
an easy problem, but it is well worth 
while puzzling out for the salvation of 
humanity. The difficulties are not insur- 
mountable. Civilization has reached a 
stage where individuals leave their dif- 
ferences to the courts, having aban- 
doned the duel and the fortification of 
the home. Nations being simply com- 
binations of the same individuals can 
arrive at the same happy conclusion if 
the “psychology of the mass” is over- 
come. 

All of us have occasion to blush at 
the fact that only thru trials of brute 
force can differences between nations 
be adjusted. This should cease, and if 
we all concentrate with wise and self- 
sacrificing efforts, we can be helpful in 
hastening the end of this frightful war. 

New York City 


SPEAK THE TRUTH 
BY WILLIAM H. P. FAUNCE 
PRESIDENT OF BROWN UNIVERSITY 

RESIDENT WILSON’S note—un- 
P iortunatety, because ambiguously 

exprest—has nevertheless opened a 
new act in the tragedy—the era of 
willingness to think and talk of peace. 
He is fully justified in asking each side 
to state to the world the objects which 
must be attained before fighting can 
cease. The nation which is unwilling to 
be explicit must be concealing its aim, 
or else must be changing it. The su- 
preme danger is that the fighting will 
continue after the motives have wholly 
changed. Millions who went to war for 
a principle, for self-defense, for justice, 
may continue war from motives of 
pride, of greed, of hatred, of lust for 
territory. 

Self-examination is good for a na- 
tion as for a person. Do the belligerent 
governments know what they want? 
Then let them speak out as “gentlemen 
unafraid.” A merely military solution 
of the international quarrel can never 
be a permanent solution. Such a peace 
will be only a breathing space. The real 
solution must be based on reasons that 
can be stated, and can be approved by 
civilization. 

I cannot pretend to be a neutral. If 
any deity approved the violation cf 
Belgium, he is not my God, and his 
worship is not my religion. The ambi- 
tion for “world power or downfall” 
either must be surrendered or must end 
in downfail. But the ambition to crush 
seventy millions will be equally futile. 
Let the bleeding nations now say: “We 
know why we went in; but do we know 
why we stay in? If so, why not tell the 
world?” The highest strategy now is to 
speak the truth. 

Providence, Rhode Island 





WHO CARES FOR DIPLOMACY 


BY JAMES Ss. SLAYDEN 
MEMBER OF UNITED STATES CONGRESS SINCE 1897 

’M sure I don’t know whether the 

President violated diplomatic conven- 

tion in his note suggesting that the 
belligerent countries in Europe and 
Asia say upon what terms they will 
consider making peace, and I’m equally 
certain that the people most concerned, 
the sufferers in the trenches and their 
inadequately nourished families at 
home, don’t care, if peace can only be 
made. Humanity is still more important 
in the balance sheet of life than the 
ways of diplomats or the schemes of 
ambitious politicians. 

To me the President’s inquiry seems 
a reasonable thing and the prompting 
of a sympathy that does him credit. 
One of his severest critics, a metropoli- 
tan newspaper, doubts his sincerity 
and says that he sent the note because 
he saw the opportunity to associate 
his name with the restoration of peace 
slipping away and feared that he would 
never have another. What of it? Is it 
not a laudable ambition? 

The great outstanding fact of the 
peace correspondence so far is the 
amazing and unexpected declaration of 
Germany, confirmed by the German 
Ambassador, that the Teutonic Govern- 
ments are ready to discuss disarma- 
ment, arbitration and a league to en- 
force peace. 

That, in substance, is what the peace 
organizations demand. Decreased arma- 
ments may not mean the end of wars, 
but it will mitigate their horrors and 
make an opportunity for industrial de- 
velopment. These were evidently the 
aims of the President and he did the 
world a service when he sent the note. 

Washington, D. C. 


USE PEACEFUL PRESSURE 


BY FRANK OLIVER HALL, D. D. 

PASTOR OF THE CHURCH OF THE DIVINE PATERNITY 

N my opinion the note of President 

Wilson, addrest to the belligerent 

nations, was admirable and oppor- 
tune. The time has now come for the 
United States to go even further, 
and to definitely urge a conference 
between the belligerent nations. Noth- 
ing is to be gained by postponement. 
France may bleed to death. Germany 
may starve to death, more millions of 
women and children may die of want, 
and all Europe may be dragged down 
to bankruptcy, but in the end a confer- 
ence, and a conference alone, will 
achieve peace. For it ought to be ob- 
vious by this time that neither side 
ean “crush” the other. I believe it 
would be disastrous to the whole world 
if either side should “crush” the other. 
But while both are trying to accom- 
plish this the whole world suffers, the 
rights of neutrals are being trespassed 
and their interests jeopardized. Ameri- 
ca, therefore, has a right to demand 
that an attempt at least shall be made 
to bring about a conference looking 
toward peace. In such a conference 
many things should be considered be- 
sides the mere reéstablishment of 
armed peace between the belligerent 





nations, such as the organization of a 
world court clothed with authority to 
enforce its decrees, and the reduction 
of armament on the part of all the 
nations of the world. In all such ques- 
tions neutral nations have an equal in- 
terest with the ones now at war and 
should, therefore, have an equal place 
in the conference. 

New York City 


NOT YET 


BY JAMES J. WALSH, M. D. 

AUTHOR OF “MODERN PROGRESS AND HISTORY” 

CANNOT help but think that the sit- 

uation raised by the German peace 

proffer is very similar to that which 
developed after the rather thoro beat- 
ing of the Northern troops during the 
first half of the Civil War. Well-mean- 
ing European nations felt it incumbent 
on them to suggest that it was utterly 
barbarous for Americans to go on kill- 
ing each other in the awful way in 
which we were doing it. Of course we 
did not take their suggestion. 

We know now that it would have 
been a very serious mistake to have 
made peace. A peace in ’63 either 
before or after Gettysburg, which 
represents very nearly the same length 
of war as the states of Europe 
have had up to this time, would only 
have been the prelude to constant 
bickerings and a very unfortunate 
state of affairs on this continent. 

Personally I have the feeling that 
while Mr. Wilson is not only within his 
rights in suggesting peace, but also it 
is an actual duty for him to do so, any 
urging in the matter is quite unwar- 
ranted. I do not look for any nation or 
set of nations being beaten in this war 
in Europe, but I think that there must 
be further fighting before there will be 
willingness on either side to submit to 
the conditions that must be submitted 
to if we are to have, as has been so 
well suggested, not merely a peace, but 
peace. 

New York City 


A WISE QUESTION 
BY J. G. SCHMIDLAPP 
DIRECTOR OF THE CARNEGIE PEACE FUND 
HILE a large majority of the 
people of this country hold only 
one of the belligerents, and I may 
say one man, responsible for beginning 
the war, there are some with whom it 
is yet a debatable question. But it 
seems to me that if the Allies do not 
consider seriously the overtures for a 
conference made by the Central powers, 
then it will not be debatable who is 
responsible for the continuation of the 
war. 

I am entirely in accord with the 
President in his note to the belligerents, 
and feel that he was perfectly justified 
in asking the question of the belliger- 
ents, to state specifically what they are 
fighting for, in which the whole world 
shares his ignorance. If by any effort 
the President could shorten the war 
only by one day, he would receive the 
thanks of the whole world, and I dare 
say the thanks of those who are now 
engaged in battle. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
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BETWEEN ASIA AND EUROPE 

It would be an underestimate of The 
Gate of Asia, by William Warfield, to 
state merely that it is an exceptionally 
interesting book of travel. In the region 
traversed, Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, Ar- 
menia, and the western part of Persia 
—the future occupation of which is one 
of the main causes of the Great War— 
the author unfolds instructive pictures 
of the country and its present tenants. 
In the light of personal contact with the 
latter he reviews their racial character- 
istics, and such aims as crop to the sur- 
face. For the theological student, a 
careful study of the Christian churches 
in Asia Minor, their relations toward 
each other historically and dogmatical- 
ly, should win for the book a place in 
the college library. 

But it contains also the spice of ad- 
venture, particularly when Mr. War- 
field journeys into the stronghold terri- 
tory of the half civilized if not half 
savage Kurds. A glimpse of Kut-el- 
Amara, now of siege fame, is but one 
of the many impressive incidents in the 
narrative. 

The Gate of Asia, by William Warfield. G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 


TWO MEN OF LETTERS 

Two books of reminiscence showing 
widely differing pictures of American 
life have recently been published, The 
Years of My Youth, by William Dean 
Howells, and the Letters of Richard 
Watson Gilder. Mr. Gilder came early 
to New York. His first work was on 
Scribner’s Monthly, under Dr. Holland, 
and he remained on the staff when 
Scribner’s became the Century. He 
succeeded Dr. Holland as_ editor-in- 
chief, a position he held till his death, 
twenty-eight years later. Thus he was 
brought at once into literary and art 
circles of New York, which, as time 
went on, simply broadened till they in- 
cluded the writers, painters and musi- 
cians of all over this land and of for- 
eign countries. 

His letters, however, are not interest- 
ing alone for the folk of note they 
mention and the topics of importance. 
They have the fine qualities that were 
the qualities of their writer. They are 
eager, sincere, swift, full of the joyous 
zest of living, and of never-fading en- 
thusiasm for art, and, later, for public 
service. 

The friendship with Grover Cleve- 
land is one of the interesting features 
in these records, and, with the same 
precise and beautiful phrasing that 
made his inscriptions at the Buffalo fair 
notable, reads, the farewell sentence 
which Mr. Gilder set in the Cleveland 
guest book: 

To this house on this day came a guest 
Jong dreaded, but whom we saw at last, 
thru eyes of grief, to be the Angel of Peace 
and Rest, of Victory and Everlasting Life. 

Mr. Howell’s book stops short of the 
consulship at Venice. To that time about 
the only person of prominence with 


whom he had been thrown was White- 
law Reid, then, like Howells himself, a 
struggling newspaperman of the middle 
west. The Howells stock was on the one 
side Pennsylvania German and Irish, 
on the other Welsh. Plain living and 
high thinking, almost Utopian high 
thinking, made the program of that 
Swedenborgian household. 

School ended for the boy at twelve 
and thereafter his father’s newspaper 
office took the main care of his educa- 
tion. This unpretentious record of the 
growing up of an Ohio lad, poor in 
money but rich in ideals, is one of the 
most convincing descriptions we have 
ever read of what we trust is in some 
regions still typical American life. 
Written with Mr. Howell’s skill and 
clarity, here is a book of real charm, 
and, as well, a valuable addition to our 
social history. 

Letters of Richard Watson Gilder, Rosamond 

Gilder, ed. Houghton, Mifflin Company. $3.50. 


The Years of My’ Youth, by William Dean 
Howells. Harper and Brothers. $2. 


HISTORY AT THE SOURCE 

In The Independent of January 3, 
1916, we called attention to the launch- 
ing of an ambitious enterprise, the 
translation of the leading source books 
of the world’s history. The first of these 
records of civilization appeared last 
year and dealt with Greece. The second 
and third volumes take us into a very 
different atmosphere, that of the medi- 
eval church. One of the two, The Book 
of the Popes, has never before been 
translated into any language, and will 
not attract many readers now, for it 
consists of a very barren chronicle of 
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the popes from Peter to Gregory. The 
other, the History of the Franks, by 
Gregory of Tours, has more human in- 
terest, for the gossipy bishop tells of 
miracles and battles, of intrigues in 
court and church, of scandals and 
quarrels, altogether giving a curious 
picture of France as it was in the sixth 
century, when life was even more peri- 
lous than it is there now. 

Here for instance is what happened 
at Verdun: 

Now Deoteria saw that her daughter 
was quite grown up, and was afraid that 
the king would desire and take her. She 
placed her in a litter to which wild oxen 
were yoked, and sent her headlong over a 
bridge; and she lost her life in the river. 
This happened in the city of Verdun. 

In this year a severe famine opprest 
almost all of the Gauls. Many dried and 
ground into powder grape seeds and oat 
chaff and fern roots and mixt a little flour 
with it and made bread; many cut straw 
and did the same. Many who had no flour 
ate different herbs which they gathered, 
and in consequence swelled up and died. 
Many, too, wasted away and died of starva- 
tion. At that time the traders plundered 
the people greatly, selling scarcely a peck 
of grain or half measure of wine for the 
third of a gold piece. They subjected the 
poor to slavery in return for a little food. 

Getting history at first hand, as these 
“Records of Civilization” now enable us 
to do, is a very different thing from 
getting it warmed over and cooked up 
according to some modern’s notion of 
what should have happened. 


Book of the Popes, tr. by L. R. Loomis. $2. 

History of the Franks, by Gregory, Bishop of 

Tours. Columbia University Press. $2.50 each. 
AN OLD AND A NEW POET 

It is a pleasure to turn the pages of 
Edna Dean Proctor’s new volume, The 
Glory of Toil, and find her, after many 
years of sincere work in American 
letters, still full of vigor and keen as 
to what the world is doing. “Abdallah 
of Cairo” reflecting on the war, com- 
ments: 

sy the Prophet, if these be Christians 
where shall we find the Heathen? 

If this be their Gospel of Love, where 
shall we look for Hate? 

“The Woman of Paris,” included in 
this collection, is one of the most touch- 
ing little poems that the war has 
brought forth. 

Irene Rutherford McLeod’s first book 
was simply youth singing. Her second 
book, Swords for Life, has not achieved 
artistic maturity, and the least suc- 
cessful poems in it suggest that she is 
making a transition from spontaneous 
youth to artistic and conscious mastery, 
for they are too conscious, too “liter- 
ary.” But in this book are lines and 
poems better than those she gave us a 
year ago. It is not bad poetry to cail 
Beethoven “a spirit rocked in silence, 
nourished of the sun” and to say of 
him, 

His are thunder and sleep. 
Calvary, and the silver rain 
Of peace. 


The Glory of Toil, by Edna Dean Proctor. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 75 cents. Swords for 
Life, by I. R. McLeod. B. W. Huebsch. $1. 
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Education Comes Down in Price 
While Living Goes Up 


This chart shows the enormous ad- 
vance in the price of leading staples 
since 1914 compared to the 60% net 
decrease in the price of education, as 
represented by the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, through the publishing of the 
“Handy Volume” Issue. The Cambridge 
issue of the Britannica (the big and ex- 
pensive issue) has increased 17% in 
price. In view of the impossibility of 
buying any more India paper, the pres- 
ent prices at which the Britannica 1s of- 
fered are certainly bargain prices. But to 
get the Britannica you must act quickly— 
the supply of India paper sets is /imited. 


VEN his salary stands still while the cost of living shoots up, the 
average man simply grits his teeth and gets along with less. The 
resourceful man realizes the necessity of improving himself and his 
salary. Education is the basis of all improvement—the more you know, 
the more you earn—and the less you do physically. Education means 
comfort, pleasure, luxury, power. Napoleon said, “Show me a family of 





INCREASE 


Chart showing the increased 
cost of living and the de- 
creased cost of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica since 1914 
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This line shows a 
decrease of 60% in 
the price of the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica 
(“Handy Volume” 

Issue) 
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readers and I will show you the people who rule the world.” 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica 
means education. From no other 
source can a man or woman beyond 
school age secure such a complete, 
superb and economical education as 
from this mighty fount of knowledge. 


Read the Britannica a few hours 
a week (it is as interesting as a 
story) and you will soon have a 
substitute for a college education— 
no matter how old or young you 
are—and at a fraction of the cost 
of a college course. 


' Will you pay 10c a day (for a 


cation? Just think. For only one 
dollar you can bring this great work 
into your home and share the 
knowledge and inspiration of the 
world’s master minds. It will help 
you to meet the needs for earning 
more money with which most men 
are face to face. 


It is aremarkable fact that while 
education, as represented by the 
Britannica, should be the last thing 
to deny yourself, the price of it 
has actually decreased 60% at a time 
when most everything else is soar- 





limited period) for a better edu- _inginprice. See chart above. 


There is every reason for raising the present bargain prices of the 


Britannica. But while the prices in other lines are being advanced 
because of the growing scarcity of materials, we will continue to give 
you the benefit cf our former purchases made at a time when prices 
were lower. As long as our remaining supply of the Britannica lasts 
the prices will not be advanced. But the limited supply of sets requires 
that you ACT AT ONCE. See next page for details of offer. 














‘*The most successful man in life is the 
man who has the most information.” 


—Disraeli. 






Y Complete your education 


(7 with the Britannica 
as your teacher 


Ji a UCCESS is not a matter of 
a 7 luck. Salaries are not in- 
= '  ereased by chance. Men are not 

picked out for big jobs through 
favoritism, or if they are, they do 
not last. Employers nowadays 
ask what you know—not what 
you think you can do. 
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You must ACT AT ONCE to Profit 
by this Special Offer 


With this advertisement we give you fimely warning, There are left 
but a few sets of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica, “Handy Volume” 
Issue, printed on genuine India paper. These are the /ast that can be 
offered on this beautiful paper—because the war has cut off the supply of 
Europe-grown flax out of which India paper is manufactured. 

This fact is a sound business reason for raising the price of the remaining India- 


paper sets of the Britannica 20 or 25 percent. This is being done right and left with 
other commodities on less justifiable grounds. ' 
















. But in the present sale of the Britan- 
nica, you get the advantage of the pub- 
lishers’ foresight. For the same reason, 
however (because the present low price 
will not be increased if we can possibly 
avoid it), it is imperative that you buy 
your set in avery short time. Send cou- 
pon for full information and prices now. 


Send now for the interesting free 
“Book of 100 Wonders.” This book— 


128 pages, printed on the famous India 
paper—gives you interesting information 
on a hundred subjects; it has 200 illus- 
trations; it tells three clever stories that 
appeal to women and it gives full infor- 
mation about the Britannica. 
and mail the coupon now. 


Fill in 





Before long this sale will be history. 
But if you act promptly, you can still 
secure this wonderful library of knowl- 
edge in its most convenient form— 
“Handy Volume” size, printed on genuine 
India os only $1 down and a 
limited number of monthly payments of 
$3 to $4.50, according to binding. 





MARK AND MAIL NOW 





SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., Chicago., Ill. 


Name 


Please send me, free, ** The Book of 100 Wonders,” illus- 
trated, giving interesting information on a hundred subjects and 
full information about the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Also tell me 
what I will have to pay for one of the remaining sets of the ‘‘ Handy 
Volume” Issue of the Britannica printed on genuine India paper. 





Address 
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A Warm House in the Morning for YOU 


A delightfully warm house has announced that it is time to gct up. 
The little Draft-Man does it.— 

The Draft-Man is fastened to the wall directly above the present 
furnace regulating chains in your house. The installation is very sim- 
ple and can be accomplished by anyone in a short 
time with the aid of a screwdriver. 

It will work on any kind of a furnace—steam 
heat, hot air, hot water or vacuum. 

The workmanship throughout is the highest 
grade. Price $10.00. Sold by hardware stores and 
furnace manufacturers, but we will ship direct by 
express prepaid 

ON 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
and absolutely guarantee satisfaction or refund your 
money promptly. 

Highest bank references as to our responsibility. 


The Stalker Furnace Regulator Co. 
615-625 Detroit Street Ann Arbor, Mich, 





















































Common Sense for Indigestion 


Why treat your insides as tho they were an enemy? Why “‘blast them out?”’ 
It’s dangerous. And—unnecessary. A little common sense will secure the same 
effect—you will be a lot more comfortable and—results will be lasting. You will be 
rid of indigestion, constipation, and more serious ills to which they lead, for all 
time. Not difficult but easy. No drugs. No tiresome routine. Just plain common 
sense about food you eat—a little exercise—and proper rest and sleep. Simple— 
sensible—natural—effective. You will find full and complete instructions for this 
effective method in a new book called “‘Colon Hygiene’’ written by the greatest 
living authority on foods, feeding and digestion. Over 400 pages. Only $2. 
Write for it today. You take absolutely no risk. For—if you are not entirely satis- 
fied with this book—if you do not find “‘Colon Hygiene’’ one of the most sensible, 
practical, useful and valuable books you have ever read—return it at once and we 
will at once refund every penny sent us. Is this fair? Then order “Colon Hygiene” 
NOW. Be rid of constipation, indigestion and all their discomforts and dangers. 


Use the Coupon, or—Ask at any High Class Bookshop 
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43 weeks. The 15c does not repay us, but we are glad to invest in new Friends. The Pathfinder, Box 39, 





What 15¢ st", You 't: Nation’s Capital 


The little matter of 15¢ in stamps or coin will bring you the Pathfinder 13 weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is™ an illustrated 
weekly, published at the Nation’s Center, for the Nation; a paper that prints all the news of the world and that tells the truth 
and only the truth; now in its 23d year. This paper fills the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but $1 a year. Ifyou want to keep 
posted on what is goirig on in the world, at the least expense of time or money, this is your means. If you wanta paperin your home 
which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. If you would apprecia ca paper which puts everything 
clearly, fairly, briefly—here it is. Send 2S¢ to show that you might like such a paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 
ashington. 














THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, Box 5, New York 
FIFTIETH YEAR 
A School in the Heart af the Open Country. For Boys from 9 to 19. 
LOCATION : 50 miles from New York, on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. Healthful, invigorating, 









































unusually adapted to a sane and simple out-of-door life. 
R Preparation for College or Business Life: recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. Each boy studied physically and 
mentally to increase individual efficiency. Small classes: A teacher for every six boys 
ATHLETICS: Two fields with excellent facilities for all sports, under supervision; hiking, woods life. 
You are invitea to come and see for yoursels/. Catalog sent on appiication. 











ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 






























































—YESs— 


Certainly you may send me the next Seven Big Numbers of 


THE COUNTRYSIDE 


rt haa gre ONE DOLLAR eon 25c per 


copy, - $1.75. 
























































February number just off the press. 
1-22-17 


















































PAPER PLANTING 
BY F. F. ROCKWELL. 





Bring pencils, fine pointed, 
For our writing must be infinitesimal : 
And bring sheets of paper— 
We will scatter little words 
Like seeds—so that the brown earth 
Shall never show between our flowers. 


—“The Paper Garden,” by Amy Lowell. 











HE rainbow was placed in the 

sky as a sign that there would 

be no more floods. But that was 

before the days of seedhouse 
catalogs. The perennial down-pouring, 
or out-pouring, of these bearers of 
glad tidings is always the first indi- 
cation that Spring is about to play her 
long anticipated reéngagement. 

There is no doubt that the annual 
issue of seed catalogs, which runs into 
the millions, is eagerly devoured by a 
garden hungry population. The best 
seller, or the latest magazine will re- 
main on the table unopened until the 
seed catalog, with a breath of spring 
and gardens blowing thru its pages, 
has been thumbed from cover to cover. 
There should, however, be some method 
in the mad reading of these seductive 
annuals. 

If you want to plan your garden 
for the coming season in a rational 
way, lock the catalog up in the cup- 
board and sit down with your back to 
it, and a pencil and paper in front of 
you. 

If you will stop to think a minute 
the reason for this will be obvious. 
If you go thru the catalogs first, you 
are bound to get so many conflicting 
suggestions, ideas and “inspirations” 
that you cannot possibly harmonize and 
digest them all; and your order, if it 
is made out on the spot, will be a 
hodge-podge of items. Each thing or- 
dered, perhaps, may be desirable in 
itself, but half of them you will not 
know where to put when you receive 
them. On the other hand, if you make 
a general plan of your vegetable gar- 
den, your flower garden, and such 
shrubs, or roses, as you may expect to 
plant this spring, and then go thru 
the catalogs, picking out the things 
which will best meet your require- 
ments, the result will be a great deal 
more satisfactory. 

In planning your vegetable gardcn, 
you should decide, first, just what 
vegetables you want to grow, and if 
your garden area is limited, the exact 
amount of space you will be able to 
devote to each. This can be done readily 
by drawing out a rough plan to scale. 
Most good seed catalogs mention the 
amount of space or distance between 
rows which each kind of vegetable re- 
quires, so information on that point is 
easily to be had, if you do not happen 
to know it from experience. 

There are some vegetables, such as 
bush beans, early beets, early carrots, 
onion sets, early peas, radish, early 
spinach and early turnips, which will 
be used and out of the way by June 
or July, so that the space they occupy 
can be used again for succession plant- 
ings of the same things, or for late 
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NEW-YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 & 348 BROADWAY , , NEW YORK CITY 


























TO THE POLICY-HOLDERS AND THE PUBLIC: 





A brief of the chief activities of this Company during 1916 


runs as follows: 


New Paid Business .. . . . . « « « $263,048,300.00 


Of this total $239,090,873 was secured in the United States. 


Total Income... . ~ . « « « . $138,559,395.79 


Total Payments to Policy-holders ... . . $81,415,138.36 


Of this total $19,551,361 was paid in dividends. 





Invested During the Year in Bonds and Mortgage Loans $70,717,602.17 
To pay 5.26%. 
ETT eT eT eT eT ee ee TT Te $24,676,393.00 
Market Value of Assets, Dec. 81, 1916............ 0.0.00 ccc eee eee $866,988,841.57 
II ERT ET PT eee ee ee $728,226,426.34 
Reserved for Dividends and Contingencies...................... $138,762,415.23 


I la: ic in 5 oo ice Ge ah he a eae ee $2,511,607,274.00 


Represented by 1,228,601 policies. 


The actual mortality of the Company expressed in the per cent. which it bears to 
the expected death losses according to the tables of mortality adopted by the State for 
valuation purposes through a period of years is as follows: 

1912 Actual death losses 76% of the “expected” . 
1913 Actual death losses 73% of the “expected” 


1914 Actual death losses 73% of the “expected” (5 mos. of war) 
1915 Actual death losses 73% of the “expected” (12 mos. of war) 


1916 Actual death losses 71% of the “expected” (12 mos. of war) 


Significant Facts: 


Mortality Rate reduced; Expense Rate reduced; Interest 
Rate increased; New Business increased. 


The Seventy-Second Annual Statement of the Company will be filed at once with 
the Department of Commerce in Washington and with each State of the United States 


and each country where we do business. A brief of that statement will be sent gratis 
to any person asking for it. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, 
President 
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Why We Advertise in 


The Independent 


Copy of an Article by the Advertising Manager of 


The Alexander Hamilton 
Institute 


The greatest institution in the United States for 
teaching efficient business administration, its 
appeal being to business men and executives 








WHY WE ADVERTISE IN .THE INDEPENDENT 


“Doesn't it all come down to this: Mr. 
Hughes violated the first principles of 
salesmanship by running down his com- 
petitor’s goods?” 


This little paragraph headed “The Essence” follows 
the leading editorial “The Election and a Look 
Ahead” in The Independent for November 20. It is 
typical of many choice expressions that appear in this 
weekly magazine regularly. And this one little quo- 
tation shows well the spirit of progressiveness that 
pervades each and every issue. 


Speaking of progressiveness, it is interesting to 
note that back in 1848 The Independent came into 
being as a champion of the Anti-Slavery Movement. 
For 68 years this magazine has prospered and in that 
time has built up what is recognized as the most dis- 
tinguished roll-call of contributors of any periodical 
ever published in America. 


The present management of The Independent an- 
nounced in October, 1913, that it would double the 
circulation within a year, and it did. Then it began 
a campaign to again double the circulation, and it 
has succeeded. Over 100,000 people now receive this 
publication every week. 


The Independent is much more than a “Review 
Magazine.” It has a definite personality and editorial 
influence which result in a high percentage of reader 
confidence. It may be sharply distinguished from 
other magazines of its class through the fact that it 
flashes its news, editorial comments, articles and pic- 
tures of world events more swiftly, by from one to 
five weeks, than does any other American periodical. 


This publication is the official organ of the National 
Institute of Efficiency. You have doubtless observed 
the Efficiency Service which it has conducted for 
more than a year under the direction of Mr. Edward 
Earle Purinton. The response to this service from 
every state in the Union has been remarkable. The 
excellent results we have secured from this medium 
are due, in part at least, to the favorable position we 
have had opposite these articles by Mr. Purinton. 


To summarize briefly: 
1. The Independent has grown swiftly and solidly. 


2. Buying space in The Independent now is buying 
on a rising market. ~ 


3. It presents the swiftest periodical news, picture, 
and advertising service in America. 


4. It is preéminently a periodical of service. 
5. Its circulation has high potential and long reach. 


6. It takes our message into homes of refinement 
and intelligence. 


7. That its readers are those who appreciate high 
grade merchandise is proved by the character 
of its contents coupled with the natural growth 
of its circulation. 


Watch your leads and see. 


B. LICHTENBERG 
[Advertising Manager] 








Reprinted by kind permission from “The Institute Wire’’ of November 18, 1916, the Official Organ of The Alexander Hamilton Institute, New York City. 


The Independent-Harper’s Weekly 
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planted vegetables like winter cabbage, 
celery, endive and winter turnips. In 
making the plan of your garden these 
vegetables should be grouped together, 
while those requiring practically the 
whole season, such as corn, cucumbers, 
eggplant, melons, onions, parsnips, 
salsify, squash and tomatoes, should be 
assigned another section of the garden 
where they will not be in the way of 
the second plantings. 

The cultivation of your vegetable 
garden will be made much more easy 
if vegetables which are similar in their 
habits of growth, such as onions, pars- 
nips and salsify, which are planted 
close together in continuous drills, are 
grouped together. The same is true of 
the vine crops, corn and tomatoes, and 
others which are planted in “hills.” 

In making your selections of vari- 
eties of vegetables from the catalogs, 
to meet the requirements of your gar- 
den plan, be guided by the type rather 
than by names. In picking out peas, 
for instance, you will want an early 
maturing variety, and a medium, and 
a late, so that they will not all be 
ready for use at one time; and this 
holds true of corn, beans and other 
things. 

In planting your flower garden, one 
of the most necessary things to remem- 
ber is that solid masses or groups of 
plants of one kind, or even of one 
variety, are much more artistic, and 
more striking in effect, than the indis- 
criminate mixture of plants which one 
so frequently sees. Often the flower 
effect which arrests one’s attention 
and causes a long second look has been 
achieved with one of the most common 
flowers, used in a bed or border, or 
along a fence, by itself. Be sure that 
the plants which you plan to use in the 
ecnter of large beds, or along the backs 
of borders, are sufficiently tall so as 
not to be “drowned out” by those in 
front of them. The varieties chosen 
should make a pleasant color contrast 
or else harmonize. 

In planning improvements of or ad- 
ditions to plantings about the grounds, 
take care first of all to keep an open 
center. A sweep of good smooth lawn 
is almost invariably the prime requisite 
in getting beautiful grounds. Shrubs 
should be grouped along the boundaries. 
About the house, especially if it has 
a stone or brick foundation, there 
should be low shrubs or dwarf ever- 
greens. 

Be careful to mark upon your plan 
points at which there are unsightly ob- 
jects, either on your own grounds or in 
the “off-scape,” which would be con- 
spicuously beautiful by their absence. 
Such may easily be covered up or 
blotted from the view by the use of 
quick growing vines, tall flowers, such 
as sunflowers and _ hollyhocks, tall 
perennials, or shrubs. On the other 
hand, even a small tree, or group of 
shrubs planted near the house, may cut 
off a very desirable vista. In ordering 
a number of shrubs get the proper pro- 
portion of tall and low growing ones, 
so that they may be grouped artistic- 
ally, with the latter in the foreground. 
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thing worth saying, 


“‘Oh, I know the very thing for you. 
thing every day. Itis by joining 


The Mentor 


and we must join.”” The Mentor Association 
numbers among its members 100,000 folks 
who know that to be interesting to others 
one must constantly be absorbing interesting 
information—information, for instance, about 
art, nature, music, travel, and other good 
things that the world has to offer. ‘hey are 
obtaining this information in the most de- 
lightful form in “*The Mentor.” 

‘The Mentor’’ comes to them the first and 
fifteenth of every month—twenty-four times 
during bane ge Each time a special topic 
is discussed with absorbing interest by a 
recognized authority who is also a gifted 
writer. And with each issue of “The Mentor” 
are six exquisite gravures or color pictures, 
reproduced on heavy paper, which, added to 
the illustrations throughout the text, and the 
text itself, leave a graphic and vivid recollec- 
tion of the subject. 


The Mentor Discussed 


and illustrated, at various times during the 
last several years, for instance, the following 
topics (note the scope of its interests and 
activities): Travel, Fine Art, History, Biog- 
raphy, Literature, Music, Domestic Art, 
Nature and Popular Science. 

Beauty Spots in India; the Mediterranean ; 
Switzerland; London; Romantic Ireland; 
China; Japan; Mexico; The Philippines; 
Alaska; Grand Canyon of Arizona; Shake- 
speare’s Country; Beautiful Children in Art; 
Beautiful Women in Art; Etchers and Etch- 
ing; Pictures We Love to Live With; Great 
Galleries of the World; Michelangelo; 
Raphael; The War of 1212: Story of the French 
Revolution; Story of America in Pictures; 
The Golden’ Age of Greece. 

Joan of Arc; Oliver Cromwell; Napoleon; 
Milton; Thackeray; Dickens; Shakespeare; 
Walter Scott; George Washington: Abraham 
Lincoln; American Poets of the Soil; Amer- 
ican Pioneer Prose Writers; Famous Women 
Writers of England; Famous English Poets; 
American Novelists; Makers of American 
Humor; Masters of the Violin; Famous Com- 
posers; Masters of Music. 

Old Silver; Gothic Architecture; Chinese 
Rugs; Architecture in American Country 
Homes; Furniture and its Makers; Natural 
Wonders of America; American Birds of 
Beauty; Sporting Vacations; Game Birds of 
America: Game Animals of America; Favorite 
Trees; The Weather; Story of the American 
Railroad. 

This is but a partial list of the subjects 
which “The Mentor” has been discussing, 
twice edch month, with the members of The 
Mentor Association. It will give you, though, 
an idea of the delightful excursions they 
have been taking into realms where their de- 
sires would leadthem. Yet itis only a part of 


What Membership Means 


Briefly, membership in The Mentor Asso- 
ciation gives you these five things: 
First. 24 issues of ‘‘The Mentor,” bringing a 
beautifully printed and illustrated story 














6é 9 nanny 99 

What’s the Matter, Robert? 
‘*You hardly said a word the whole time the Petersons were here. it was 
quite noticeable. I’m afraid they think you don’t like them.’ 

‘Noticeable! Ishould say it was. But I was more uncomfortable over it 
than anybody else was. I /ike them well enough, but J couldn’t think of any- 
, and you can’t talk nothings to people like the Petersons. 
I’m beginning to dread having people in. I haven’t the time to do the 
reading necessary to be a good conversationalist, and——” 


evening—a way they’ve found to learn at least one interesting, worth-while 
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Mrs. Peterson told me about it this 


Association 


every two weeks, all about one subject 
written by a leading authority upon that 
subject—300 pages during the year. 

Second, 600 beautiful illustrations, distrib- 
uted during the year through the text of 
the 24 issues of “The Mentor.” 

Third. 144 gravure or color pictures, repro- 
duced on heavy paper, all ready for fram- 
ing, in deep, rich tones that bring out all 
the beauty of the originals. On the back 
of each picture is a crisp five-minute de- 
scription of the subject that is portrayed. 

Fourth. Answers to any question on art, 
travel, literature, history, nature or archi- 
tecture, each answercd by an authority. 

Fifth. Authoritative Club Programs. Any 
program you may wantforaclub, areading 
circle, a literary afternoon or evening— 
each made for you by an expert. 











How to Become a Member 


The Mentor Association wants among its 
members only those people who love the 
finer things of life, and yearn for them— 
music, art, nature and travel—who seek for 
self-improvement; who realize that to be in- 
teresting to others one must absorb worth- 
while knowledge; who believe that education 
is only commenced in school and should be 
followed through life. 

If you believe as we believe, if you desire 
as we desire, then we warmly invite you to 
our membership. 

But you want to know even more about The 
Mentor Association before you decide. So 
we make this suggestion: write your name 
and address on the coupon below, tear it off 
and mail it tous. Send no money; ; you will 
receive a copy of “‘The Mentor.” If you like 
it, and want to join The Mentor Association, 
send $1 on receipt of a bill from us and $i 
each month for but two months thereafter 
until a total of ony $3 has been paid. 

A membership in The Mentor Association 
is yours for but $a year; 12% cents for each 
issue of ‘‘The Mentor.” 

You are placed under no obligation by 
signing the coupon. This is a special offer. 
Don’t let it pass. Tear out the coupon now, 
while it’s on your mind. 





Indep. 
THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION 1-22-17 
52 E. 19th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me one issue of “The Mentor.” 
If, after reading it, I decide to become a mem- 
ber of The Mentor Association, with all privi- 
leges as advertised, I will send you $1 on 
receipt of bill and $1 ‘amonth thereafter until 
$3 has been paid. 


Name. 





St. and No. 





City 
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The Wonders of 
Deep Breathing 


By O. HARRELL, M.D. 


XYGEN is the basis of life. It is 
oxygen that gives the blood its 
sparkling redness. It is oxygen 

that gives the body its warmth and en- 
ergy. It is oxygen that makes it possible 
for the food we eat to be transformed 
into bone, muscle and tissue. Oxygen is 
to the body what draught is to the steam 
boiler. Cut off the draught to the furnace 
and you will smother the fire. Cut off 
the free supply of oxygen to the human 
boiler, through shallow breathing, and 
you will smother the vital fire, which 
means that every muscle and nerve cell 
will become weak, sluggish and par- 
alyzed. 

The foregoing truths are recognized 
the world over, which is proved by the 
fact that deep breathing i is taught in every 
school, every institution of physical 
training, and in the army and navy of 
every country. 

The point is simply this: You cannot 
run a one horse power engine with a one 
cat power boiler. Yet this is exactly 
what most of us try to do. Few per- 
sons have strong lungs and those who 
have strong lungs do not use them. We 
are shallow breathers; sufferers from 
oxygen starvation, and still we wonder 
why we are depressed, nervous, under- 
weight, and why our vital organs fail in 
their duty. 

Breathe, Breathe, Breathe, if you want 
Health, Strength and Endurance. Have 
a competent instructor teach you how to 
breathe. I recommend especially Paul 
von Boeckmann, the foremost authority 
of breathing in America. In order to 
give wide publicity to his teachings and 
discoveries, he will send his book, “Super- 
Conscious Deep Breathing and Nerve 
Building,” free to anyone who will write 
to him, Studio 22, 110 West Fortieth 
street, New York. This offer bears with 
it no obligations, but when you have read 
the book you will feel that you owe him 
a debt of gratitude for having unfolded 
to you the startling facts he presents. It 
contains more real information than most 
books sold at a high price. 


—Advertisement. 
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ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 
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The an ee ADT by_a chemical process in 
water in b\~ olutely 1 which you empty once a 
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PEBBLES 


Shoes are made nowadays from all kinds 
of skins. Even banana skins make slippers. 
—New Idea. 


“It is sometimes forgotten,” says a con- 
temporary, “that a telephone operator is 
a civil servant.” It is. Even by the tele- 
phone operator.—Passing Show. 


“Your wife seems busy these days.” 
“Yes; she is to address a woman’s club.” 
“Ah, working on her address?” 

“No; on her dress.”—Time Keeper. 


Insurance Examiner—What did. you say 
your grandfather died of? 

The Subject—Well, sir, I can’t remem- 
ber rightly, but I know it was nothing 
serious.—EHvening Sun. 


“You shouldn’t have spun your top again, 
Bobbie. Mollie can’t say her , Prayers with 
it humming away like that.” 

“That's all right, mother. It’s humming 
a hymn.”—-London Opinion. 


“My son says that next to him in the 
hospital is a case of pyrexia.” 

“My dear! I didn’t think they were al- 
lowed to have those fancy wines; and a 
whole case, too!”—Passing Show. 


The pupils in a certain class in hygiene 
were told to set down on paper the rea- 
sons why, in their opinion cremation was 
superior to burial. 

“Cremation is good,” wrote one little 
boy, “because the person might be in a 
swoon, and if he is burned he cannot re- 
cover.”—New York Times. 


Miss Green—You sing in the Wesley 
Street Church, don’t you? 

Miss Crochet—Yes. 

Miss Green—Then you must know the 
gentleman over opposite. I have seen him 
going there Sunday after Sunday. 

Miss Crochet—Oh, yes; he fills inter- 
missions when the choir isn’t singing. He 
is the pastor.—Boston Transcript. 





While walking along the street an epil- 
eptic dropt in a fit and was quickly rushed 
to a hospital. Upon removing his coat one 
of the nurses found a piece of paper pinned 
to the lining, on which was written: 

“This is to inform the house surgeon 
that this is just a plain fit—not appendi- 
citis. My appendix has already been re- 
moved twice.’—New York Times. 


A gallant sergeant was walking down 
the street the other day when a recruit 
approached him from the opposite direction, 
and, as he got to within three paces of the 
brave three-striper, he gave a most regi- 
mental salute. 

Sergeant—Why did you salute me? I’m 
not an officer! 

Recruit—No, I know you're not; but 
anything will do to practise on!—The 
Direct Hit. 





A farm hand saved a train from being 
wrecked, and at a splendid banquet was 
presented by the railway company with a 
gold watch in a red morocco case. 

The company’s chairman, at the end of 
an eloquent speech, handed the watch to 
the heroic farm hand, and waited ex- 
pectantly to hear the yokel’s thanks. 

The farm hand opened the morocco ease, 
took the watch from its rich satin bed. 
turned it over and over, and then looked 
up and said: 

“And where’s the chain?’—Home Again. 


A motor car was held up in a busy 
street by a wagon drawn by two horses. 
The driver seemed in no hurry to get out 
of the way, and at length one of the occu- 
pants of the motor car exclaimed sarcas- 
tically : 

“Here, I say, my man! What are those 
things you are driving? What are they for, 
I should like to know?” 

“These ’ere, guv’nor?” answered the car- 
ter, flicking the horses with his whip. “Oh, 
these is wot is commonly called ’orses, an’ 
they’re sometimes used fer to take motor- 





ists to the ’orspital !”—Tit-Bits. 





RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 


TOURS! 
SOUTH SEA ISLANDS 


Fascinating new tours to the wonderlands of the 
great South Pacific—far from the ordinary routes of 
travel—visiting Hawaii (with a trip to Kilauea 
Volcano), Samoa (home of Stevenson), Fiji 
Islands, New Zealand, Australia, Tas- 
mania, Rarolonga and Tahiti. 

Our experienced tour managers attend to every 
travel detail leaving you free to enjoy to the utmost 
the pleasures of the journey. 


Leaving March 7 and March 13 
CALIFORNIA AND HAWAII 
Delightful winter and spring tours including 

Grand Canyon, Apache Trail, Southern California 
and Hawaii. Leisurely travel. Best hotels exclu- 
sively. Many miles of automobiling. 

Departures in February and March 
Also Cruises to the West Indies and 
tours to Florida and South America 

Send for booklet desired 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB Co. 


Dept. 6, 17 Temple Place, Boston 
Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 





NewYork 









GUARANTEED 
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UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITE 


Less than 4 Manufacturer's Price 
Equipped with late improve- 
ments—two color ribbon, back 
spacer and tabulator. Shipped 
to you express char, Shippet 
without one cent advance pay- 
ment. The machine must sell it~ 
self. You make no payments a 
til after you nese yhosoug® 
examined and tri he mac A 
and are satisfied aay x in —, way. You 
can buy for cash or an easy payment plan 
will bearranged for you. We pay all ——— 
Write today about this sensational offe 
METRO TYPEWRITER COMPANY < 
70 Front Street Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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KEITH’S Dollar Plan Books 
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(0 Garages 40 Do Baphext Fiat: 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Evans All-Steel Duplicator 


The most economical 
method of duplicating 
from 5 to 100 copies. 


No type to set,no sten- 
cils to cut. Copies are 
made direct from ori- 
with, matter, —- 
wit n or typewri- 

Write for 10- 
bay FREE TRIAL 

proposition. 


G, EVANS CO., 46 Murray. St, New York 


Deaf? 


Phere is still hope! A wonder- | 
ful new method. ‘The 


Telonor Vibratory System 


Practical — Sensible — Effective 


Special offer for a limited time. Find 
ont what this wonderful system wiil do for 
you. One user of vibration has said: “Has 
helped my hearing greatly. = Ancther:* “Doin: 
me so much good.’ Another: “Have us 
twice daily and can hear almost as well as 
I did before I went deaf.” 


Write Today 5223 for, free literatare erature at 


H.0.N.LIMDSTROM, Consultant, Telones Cospors 
tion, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., nt. elon Corpora 
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ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE 

The market for securities on the 
New York Stock Exchange was narrow 
and comparatively dull during the week 
that ended on the 13th, the average 
daily transactions amounting to only 
a little more than 700,000 shares. On 
the week’s first business day the num- 
ber was 589,000, the lowest on record 
since August. At the end the net result 
was an average loss. Controlling in- 
fluences were the current opinions as 
to the effect of Government utterances 
in response to Germany’s proposals for 
peace negotiations and the note of 
President Wilson. Any definite advance 
in the direction of peace must cause a 
reduction of the profits of many Amer- 
ican manufacturers and a decline of 
share values. In a restricted market on 
the 8th the price changes, as a rule, 
were slight. Railroad stocks showed 
fractional gains or were stationary. 
More than one-fourth of the business 
was in Steel Corporation shares, with a 
net addition of only %. On the fol- 
lowing day the market appeared to be 
waiting for the reply of the Allies to 
the American note. Only 600,000 
shares were sold, and the movement 
was controlled by professional traders. 
The new General Motors stock lost 11 
points, altho the dividend declared was 
equivalent to the last one on the old 
stock. 

There had been rumors that the 
Atchison Railroad dividend would be 
increased, and when the old rate was 
retained, a decline of 2 points was 
caused by sales. A report from the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission showed 
that while the railroads’ gross revenue 
in November was greater by $23,750,- 
000 than in the corresponding month 
one year earlier, the gain of net 
revenue was only $161,000. This point- 
ed to a considerable increase of the 
cost of operation, due mainly to higher 
prices for everything a railroad com- 
pany must buy. 

Prices fell on the 10th, altho there 
was no news to account for a decline. 
The loss for Steel was 3% points. A 
report showing that 488,744 tons had 
been added to the company’s unfilled 
orders did not check the downward 
movement. General Motors lost 14 
points, selling at 106%, a price which 
may be compared with 140 in the pre- 
ceding week. Money could be had on 
easy terms, for the rate on call loans 
was reduced to 1% per cent. There was 
recovery in a broader market (988,000 
shares) on the 11th, owing to the 
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Any type of building involves two items 
of expense—material and labor. HY-RIB 
effects savings in both. 


HY-RIB is a steel-meshed sheathing 
with deep stiffening ribs. Its use eliminates 
forms, studs, stiffening channels and _ all 
special equipment. Labor cost, too, is low- 
ered, for the operation is simplicity itself. 
The easily handled sheets are quickly set 
in place and the concrete or plaster applied. 

Besides reducing labor and material cost, 
HY-RIB provides a better building. Unnec- 
essary weight is eliminated, valuable floor 
space saved. Such a building, being per- 
manent and fireproof, is more valuable 
from a sales and rental viewpoint. 

HY-RIB is used inside for partitions, 
floors, ceilings, etc—outside for roofs, 
sidings, stucco work, etc. Suitable for the ~ 
smallest residence or the largest factory. 
HY-RIB Products also include Rib Lath, 
Diamond Lath, Channels, Studs, Corner 
Beads, Base Screeds, etc. 


Valuable HY-RIB Handbook sent free 
to prospective builders 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO. 
Dept. H-24 Youngstown, Ohio 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


Kahn Building Products for 
modern permanent construc- 
tion cover Reinforced Con- 
crete in all tts phases; Steel 
VU indow Sash of every type; 
Metal Lath for plaster and 
stucco; Pressed Steel joists 
and studs; All Steel Build- 
ings of panel units etc. 
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FOR OLD FALSE TEETH 
OR BROKEN JEWELRY 


~END us any diamonds, watches, old gold, platinum or silver 
~ jewelry (new or broken), false teeth (with or without gold), 
any dental fillings, painters’ gold-leaf cotton or magneto points. 
Nothing too large or too small. We pay in cash the highest 
possible prices. Can do this because we dothe largest business 
of this kind in the country. Established 1899. Your goods re- 
turned at our expense should our offer be refused in 10 days, 


Liberty Refining Co., 432 G Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A constantly increasing number of 
readers has been following the 
weekly 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


of The Independent. 
Many of them are securing valuable 
information through the Insurance 
Service Department, conducted by 
Mr. W. E. Underwood, to aid them 
in selecting the right insurance. 











Each Memo Separate 


a 


—tear 
out when 
attended 


to 
‘1 


POSTPAID - 


= 
ROBINSON REMINDER 


Each memo a perforated coupon. No searching 
through obsolete data. No lost memos. Always— 
live notes for quick reference. 

Pad, in fine leather case, 3% in. x 7 in., and one extra 
filler, $1.00. In Russia Alligator, $1.50; Calf Finish, 
$2.00; real Seal. $2.50. Extra Fillers, 90c. doz. 

Vest Pocket, 3 in. x 5in., with one extra filler, 75c.— 
with six extra fillers, $1.00. Russia Alligator, with one 
extra filler, $1.25—same, Calf Finish, $1.75; real Seal, 
$2.00. New Fillers, 70c. doz. 

Ladies’ Shopping List, 2% in. x 3% in., with pencil 
and extra pad, $1.00. New Fillers, 60c. doz. 

All prices postpaid. Name in gold, 25c. extra. If not 
at your Stationers, order from us. (Stationers write for 
special discounts. ) 


ROBINSON MFG, CO., Dept. D, Westfield, Mass. 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHOWE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Monday, January 15, 1917, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Saturday, December 30, 1916. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 








Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on January 1, 1917, at the office of the 
Treasurer in New York, will be paid by the 
Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

A dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
(87% cents per share) on the COMMON stock of 
this Company for the quarter ending December 31, 
1916, will be paid January 81, 1917, to stock- 
holders of record as of December 30, 1916. 

H. D. SHUTE, Treasurer. 

New York, December 20, 1916. 

FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING COMPANY. 
January 10, 1917. 

The regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT, (144%) on the Preferred 
Shares of this Company will be paid January 29, 
1917, to stockholders of record at close of business 
January 26, 1917, Transfer books will not close, 

A. H. PLATT, Secretary. 


THE INVESTMENT EDITOR 


of THE INDEPENDENT will 
answer any inquiries, with- 
out charge, pertaining to in- 
vestments. Address your 
inquiries to Investment Edi- 
tor, "THE INDEPENDENT, 
119 West 40th Street, New 
York. 





























investment paying 3\4% every six months, write us 
for turther particulars. 
Bali H ow 


- If you wish an absolutely safe 
0 





New Orleans, La. 





issued in multiples of $50.00 
are most desirable investments. 
Booklet “A” Tells Why—it’s Free. 
Paid-in Capital Half a Million Dollars 


THE BANKING CORPORATION 


I a MONTANA 








1850 THE 1917 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M_.D.., President 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 


Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
Surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 














speech of Premier Lloyd George, which, 
it was thought, indicated the character 
of the coming reply to Mr. Wilson’s 
note. Nearly one-third of the day’s 
transactions were in Steel shares, with 
an advance of 1%. But the average 
addition was small. On the last of the 
week’s full days the market was nar- 
row again, and prices showed no well- 
defined response to the published reply 
of the Allies, which probably had been 
discounted. In the curb, or outside 
market, the shares of the Canadian 
Car and Foundry Company, whose 
works in New Jersey were destroyed 
in the preceding night by explosions 
and fire, suffered a marked decline. 
The loss was said to be $4,000,000, but 
the company was insured and it has 
four other factories in Canada. For a 
long time it has been working on an 
order from Russia for $83,000,000 
worth of shells. 

There is evidence in the course and 
character of the stock market that 
what is called “the public” has been 
drawn away from it by recent disap- 
pointment and losses. Some explain the 
decline of motor company shares, at 
a time when the output of machines is 
very large, by saying that the cost of 
the manufacturers’ raw material has 
been greatly increased and that their 
orders for it are filled only after long 
delay. 


THE METALS 


In the steel industry prices are still 
rising and the demand is so great that 
it cannot be satisfied. The Steel Cor- 
poration’s orders are far ahead of 
shipments, the unfilled contracts on 
December 31 showing an increase of 
488,744 tons and a total of 11,547,286, 
a quantity not far from one-third of 
the country’s annual output of steel 
a few years ago. These orders prove 
that the return to normal conditions 
would be gradual and much delayed if 
the war should end in the near future. 
A remarkable demand for ship plates, 
even with delivery in the third quarter 
of next year, is causing a sharp ad- 
vance of prices. Italy and France are 
bidding for pig iron. Our railroad com- 
panies gave large orders for cars, loco- 
motives and rails in December and they 
are competing closely with foreign 
buyers. 

Foreign demand caused a very large 
increase of the country’s output of 
metals last year, and among the gains 
were the following: Pig iron, 32 per 
cent; copper, 41; spelter, 36. Owing 
to higher prices, values were increased 
in even greater proportion. For exam- 
ple, the value of the copper produced 
was $520,000,000, while that of the 
preceding year’s output was $242,000,- 
000. The mining companies of Arizona, 
Utah, Montana, Nevada and Idaho 
paid more than $100,000,000 in divi- 
dends. Gold was an exception, for the 
value, $92,316,000, was less by $8,719,- 
000 than that of the product in 1915. 
But $685,000,000 in gold came to us 
from abroad. Imports of gold are grow- 
ing. In December they were $157,000,- 
000, and about $50,000,000 was re- 
ceived last week. 





3 2° MADE TO MEASURE 


—s I will make to your measure 
Z ee Ny shirts of perfect fit, smooth 
\\ around the neck, no wrinkles 
6 and of correct sleeve length. 
These shirts will stand more 
trips to the laundry and give 
better service than any ready- 
made shirt you ever bought 
at twice the price. Made 
plain front, with ocean pearl 
buttons and cuffs attached. 
Send for 200 samples of 1917 
designs, with colors that will 
not fade, and self measuring 
blank. It is easy to fill in— 
at my risk. I pay the postage 
and Insure delivery Money refunded if not satisfied. 
Noagents. C, G. CLEMINSHAW 
171 River Street Tro 


TYPEWRITERS 


+ 


From $25 to $75 


Up-to-date Machines of Standard Makes 
thoroughly rebuilt, trade-marked and 
guaranteed the same as new. | Efficient 
service through Branch Stores in leading 
cities. Send for latest booklet. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc, 345 Broadway, N. Y. 





FACTORY 
REBUILT 





Send dealer’s name for free 
—**Care of the Hair.”’ 


iW’ SANITAX BRUSH CO. 
Se, Wabash Ave., Chicago 


U 2339 Se, W 

e We assist in 
SPEAKERS, LECTURERS: Ws 3s:'*_'° 
terial for special articles, papers, speeches, debates. Expert, 
scholarly service. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 











Bronze Memorial Tablets 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


FAStsS. Arguments, Briefs for Debates. Out- 
_ lines, literary, historical and scientific ma- 
terial for_club papers, orations and essays. The 
Original Bureau of Research, New Albany, Ind. 


Wanted, Copies of The Independent, 
as Follows: 
1872, Feb, 29 ~ 


2 P 

1901, Feb. 14, June 6, Title Page and Index 

1903, Title Page and Index 

1904, Title Page and Index 

1905, June 29 

1906, July to Dec. inclusive; Title Page and Index 

1907 to 1916 inclusive 

If a subscriber is willing to dispose of any copies 

above enumerated, will he kindly inform the Librarian 
of the American Antiquarian Society, which has a com- 
plete file, except for the issues listed above. Address, 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, Worcester, Mass. 


Revival Conference 


Jan. 31—Feb. 5, Moody Bible Institute 30th Reunion. 
Addresses will be reported in coming numbers of 
The Christian Workers Magazine. Some of the speakers 
will be Bishop Luther B. Wilson, M. E. Church; Dr. R. A. 
Torrey; Dr. C. I. Scofield; Dr. A. B. Winchester, Knox 
Presb. Church, Toronto; Paul Rader. Subscribe TODAY. 
D. L. Moody Anniversary number in February, 15 cents, 
4 months 50c; 8 months $1.00; 1 year $1.50. 

THE CHRISTIAN WORKERS MAGAZINE 

135 Institute Place, Chicago 

















The University 
Prints 
have not raised their price 


above one cent each despite 
war costs. 


The only adequate series for 
art stuay. 


Whether your interest be in 
art or other subjects, inquire 
of us for illustrative material. 


Send five cents for catalogues. 


UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


Th , 
Parson's Daughter 3 Boyd Street, Newton. Mass. 


Romney 
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BETTER THAN MUCILAGE 
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OSAKA BOSTON LONDON 


SHANGHAI 


We keep a large stock of 
Your 


inspection will be appre- 


Japanese old prints. 


ciated. 


254 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 





KYOTO 


YAMANAKA & CoO. 


SHIPPING OFFICES: 
PEKING 

















The University of Chicago 


HOM 


For detailed in- 
formation address 


in addition to resident Ae 


tion by correspondence. 


25th Year U. of C. (Div, M)Chicago, Ill. aan, 

















The Ely School 


FOR GIRLS 
GREEN WICH 


CONN. 


The Ely Junior School 


(Distinct from Upper School) 
FOR GIRLS UNDER FIFTEEN 

















NGEE 


Sturdy asOaks 
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for 1917. 


Leading 
and flower culture for the amateur. 


It’s 
Tilustrates wonderful ‘‘Dingee Roses” 
in natural colors. It's more than a catalog 
—it’s the lifetime experience of the Oldest a 

Rose Growers in America. A practical work on rose 
Describes over 1000 varie- 


ROSES 


Pot-grown rose bushes, on own roots, for every- 
one anywhere. Plant any time. 
and new and rare sorts, the cream of the 
world's productions, 
Roses” known as the best for 66 
years. Safe delivery guaranteed 
anywhere in U.S. Write fora 


Our “New Guide to Rose 


Old favorites 


“Dingee 


Culture”’ 


ties of roses and other flowers and tells how to grow them. 


Edition limited. Established 1850. 






70 Green. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box131, West 


Pa. 





Lusuv ance 


Conducted by 


W. E. UNDERWOOD 




















PHYSICAL. REEXAMINATIONS 


In a paper read by Dr. Eugene Ly- 
man Fisk, medical director of the Life 
Extension Institute, before section I of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, he asks: “Which 
is the greater public service for a life 
insurance company to perform; to pay 

$10,000 claim to a widow and chil- 
dren, or to keep alive a $100,000 hus- 
band and father.” It is a pertinent 
question and a thought-provoking ques- 
tion, 

Of course, it is not the business of a 
life insurance company to keep its mem- 
bers alive; but, obviously, it is profit- 
able to all the members that it do so if 
it can; and individual members, whose 
longevity may be thus extended, must 
be duly grateful. 

The proposition of the Life Exten- 
sion Institute is a sound and practicable 
one. Not only does it seem of value 
that life companies extend to all policy- 
holders the privilege of periodical phy- 
sical examinations, but to me it seems 
desirable that every human creature in 
an apparent state of good health should 
submit himself to the inspection of a 
medical man annually or biennially. 
Observation prompts me to express the 
belief that this custom would be of 
inestimable value among the children 
of a family. 

But getting back to Dr. Fisk’s ques- 
tion: In ninety-nine and nine-tenths per 
cent of all cases, it would be a much 
greater public service by a life insur- 
ance company to keep alive a $100,000 
husband and father than to pay a 
$10,000 claim on him; but I might 
leave the remaining one-tenth of one per 
cent to shift for themselves. 


L. H. B., Cascilla, Miss.—Answering your 
questions, the National Life Association of Des 
Moines, Iowa, is neither an old line company 
nor a fraternal order; it is an assessment asso- 
ciation. Organized in 1899 as the World Mutua) 
Life Association, it changed to the present name 
in 1905. Its rates provide no mathematical re- 
serves in support of the future demands under 
its certificates; and until it does, it is but a 
matter of time when its members will be called 
upon to pay the deficits created. As to the Wood- 
men, Omaha jurisdiction: some of its rates are 
probably adequate; others, especially those of 
old members, are not so regarded. The order 
has a large surplus, but it does not equal the 
amount of an adequate reserve. In 1916 the order 
was twenty-five years old. Compare its surplus 
and total outstanding insurance with the Equit- 
able of New York which was twenty-five years 
old in 1884. At the end of twenty-five years 
the Woodmen had $1,007,932,400 insurance in 
force, supported by $25,421,814 of surplus; in 
1884 the Equitable had $309,409,171 insurance in 
force, backed by $43,754,881 of reserves, plus a 
surplus of $13,452,242—an aggregate of $57,- 
207,123 of security behind its policies. The differ- 
ence is obvious. 





Stenographers 
———make this 
Salary Raising test 


How fast can you typewrite the 584 words in 
this advertisement of the wonderful New 
Way in Typewriting? The average operator 
writes about 30 to 40 words a minut 
earns only $8 to $15 weekly. The Tulloss 








*‘New Way"’ operator easily writes 80 to 100 
words a minute —receives 
Read What | $25 to $40 a week. Employ- 


People Sa7 


ers pay for one thing only — 
for finished work. Any 
stenographer earning $25 or 
more a week will tell you that 
quantity and quality of type- 
written work are the secret of 
bigger salaries! Employers glad- 
ly pay greatly increased wages 
to those who become expert on 
the typewriter, as shown by 
the striking salary-i -increases of 
“New Way” operators every- 
where. 


80 to 100 Words a Minute— 
Entirely New Method 
Mastery of the New Way in Type- 
writing is the most startling, most 
productive and most profitable ac- 
quirement a stenographer can secure. 
The New Way is different, unique, 
yet sensible and simple and amaz- 
ingly resultful. It is a wholly new 
idea, as applied to typewriting, yet 
centuries old in another vocation. 
Special gymnastic finger-training 
away from the machine brings re- 
sults in days that no other method 


Doubled Salary 
Salary is exactly 
double what it was 
when I took up the 
study of the Tulloss 
Method. ANNA 
S. CUBBISON, 109 
Hoerner St., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 







Two Siscnee 


Since wring the can ever produce, Though com- 
letter you saw, tell- paratively new, thousands have by it 
ing of a 40 p«r cent. already increased their speed from 


increase ; I have had 
another increase of 
20 percent. C. E. 
VERRALL, 66 Ol- 
ney St., Providence, 


30 to 40 words a minute to 80, 90 
or 100 or even more. With this 
infinitely greater speed has come 
great accuracy. Their work is error- 
less, neat, clean. And this increased 
speed and accuracy has boosted sal- 
aries to $25, $80 and even $40 a 
week. Moreover, the work is done 
easier, with less fatigue. 


Bigger Pay for YOU 


Read the letters printed at the left. 
These men and women and _ thou- 
sands of others have, through the 
New Way in Typewriting, increased 
their salaries. Thousands of ‘‘touch 
operators’’ have doubled and trebled 
their speed and salaries after tak- 
ing up the New Way. What others 
have done you can do, even if you 
are now very slow, or even if you 
write fairly fast. 


Get This New FREE Book 


The secrets of the New Way in 
Typewriting, the salary-raising way, 
are explained in full in this 32-page 
book. It is free to those interested. 
Do not miss your copy. It will 
awaken you to new possibilities of 
your work—it will surprise you with 
its proof of the increased money you 
can earn, every week, as so many 
others have done. 
Tear off the cou- 


Earns $150 a 
Month 
From $70 a month 
when I took up the 
study, I was soon 
drawing $150-salary 
more t:.an doubled. 
There is no compar- 
ison whatever be- 
tween the Tulloss 
Method and the or- 
dinary system, ° 
H. GARDINER, 429 
Hawthorne Place, 
Madison, Wis. 





























Formerly I never 
exceeded 50 words 
a minute, but since 
taking up the Tul- 
loss Method have 
written as high as 
100. R.R.MASTIN, 
Norval Bros., Law 
Office, Seward, 
Nebraska. 


Mail to THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, - 
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THE ALLIES’ ANSWER 


A Translation of the French Text of the Note Handed to Ambassador Sharp at Paris. 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Paris, Jan. 10, 1917. 

The Allied Governments have received the note 
which was delivered to them in the name of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States on the 19th of Decem- 
ber, 1916. They have studied it with the care imposed 
upon them both by the exact realization which they 
have of the gravity'of the hour and by the sincere 
friendship which attaches them to the American 
people. 

In a general way they wish to declare that they 
pay tribute to the lofty sentiments with which the 
American note is inspired and that they associate 
themselves, with all their hopes, with the project for 
the creation of a league of nations to insure peace 
and justice thruout the world. They recognize all the 
advantages for the cause of humanity and civilization 
which the institution of international agreements, des- 
tined to avoid violent conflicts between nations, would 
prevent—agreements which must imply the sanctions 
necessary to insure their execution, lest an illusory 
security serve merely to facilitate fresh acts of aggres- 
sion. 

But a discussion of future arrangements destined 
to insure an enduring peace presupposes a satisfactory 
settlement of the actual conflict. The Allies have as 
profound a desire as the Government of the United 
States to terminate as soon as possible a war for which 
the Central Empires are responsible and which inflicts 
such cruel sufferings upon humanity. But they believe 
that it is impossible at the present moment to attain a 
peace which will assure them reparation, restitution 
and the guarantees to which they are entitled by the 
aggression for which the responsibility rests with the 
Central Powers, and of which the principle itself tend- 
ed to ruin the security of Europe—a peace which 
would, on the other hand, permit the establishment of 
the future of European nations on a solid basis. The 
Allied nations are conscious that they are not fighting 
for selfish interests, but, above all, to safeguard the 
independence of peoples, of right and of humanity. 

The Allies are fully aware of the losses and suffering 
which the war causes to neutrals as well as to bellig- 
erents, and they deplore them, but they do not hold 
themselves responsible for them, having in no way 
either willed or provoked this war; and they strive to 
reduce these damages in the measure compatible with 
the inexorable exigencies of their defense against the 
violence and the wiles of the enemy. 

It is with satisfaction, therefore, that they take note 
of the declaration that the American communication is 
in nowise associated in its origin with that of the 
Central Powers transmitted on the 18th of December 
by the Government of the United States. They did not 
doubt, moreover, the resolution of that Government to 
avoid even the appearance of a support, even moral, 
of the authors responsible for the war. 

The Allied Governments believe that they must pro- 
test in the most friendly but in the most specific man- 
ner against the analogy drawn in the American note, 
between the two groups of belligerents. This analogy, 
based upon public declarations by the Central Powers, 
is in direct opposition to the evidence, both as regards 
responsibility for the past and guarantees for the 
future. President Wilson, in mentioning it, certainly 
had no intention of associating himself with it. 

If there is a historical fact established at the present 
date, it is the willful aggression of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary to insure their hegemony over Europe 
and their economic domination over the world. Ger- 
many proved by her declaration of war, by the imme- 
diate violation of Belgium and Luxemburg, and by her 
manner of conducting the war her systematic contempt 
for all principles of humanity and all respect for small 


states. As the conflict developed, the attitude of the 
Central Powers and their allies has been a continual 
defiance of humanity and civilization. 

Is it necessary to recall the horrors which accom- 
panied the invasion of Belgium and of Serbia, the 
atrocious régime imposed upon the invaded countries, 
the massacre of hundreds of thousands of inoffensive 
Armenians, the barbarities perpetrated against the 
populations of Syria, the raids of Zeppelins on open 
towns, the destruction by submarines of passenger 
steamers and of merchantmen even under neutral 
flags, the cruel treatment inflicted upon prisoners of 
war, the judicial murders of Miss Cavell and Captain 
Fryatt, the deportation and the reduction to slavery of 
civil populations, et cetera? The execution of such a 
series of crimes, perpetrated without any regard for 
universal reprobation, fully explains to President Wil- 
son the protest of the Allies. 

They consider that the note which they sent to the 
United States in reply to the German note will be a 
response to the questions put by the American Govern- 
ment, and, according to the exact words of the latter, 
“constitute a public declaration as to the conditions 
upon which the war could be terminated.” 

President Wilson desires more. He desires that the 
belligerent powers openly affirm the objects which they 
seek by continuing the war. The Allies experience no 
difficulty in replying to this request. Their objects in 
the war are well known; they have been formulated 
on many occasions by the chiefs of their divers govern- 
ments. Their objects will not be made known in detail 
with all the equitable compensations and indemnities 
for damages suffered until the hour of negotiations. 
But the civilized world knows that they imply, in all 
necessity and in the first instance, the restoration of 
Belgium, of Serbia, and of Montenegro, and the in- 
demnities which are due them; the evacuation of the 
invaded territories of France, of Russia, and of Ru- 
mania, with just reparation; the reorganization of 
Europe, guaranteed by a stable régime and founded 
as much upon respect of nationalities and full security 
and liberty of economic development, which all nations, 
great or small, possess, as upon territorial conventions 
and international agreements, suitable to guarantee 
land and maritime frontiers against unjustified 
attacks; the restitution of provinces or territories 
wrested in the past from the Allies by force or against 
the will of their populations; the liberation of Italians, 
of Slavs, of Rumanians, and of Czecho-Slovaks from 
foreign domination; the enfranchisement of populations 
subject to the bloody tyranny of the Turks; the ex- 
pulsion from Europe of the Ottoman Empire, so radi- 
cally alien to Western civilization. The intentions of His 
Majesty, the Emperor of Russia, regarding Poland 
have been clearly indicated in the proclamation which 
he has just addrest to his armies. 

It goes without saying that if the Allies wish to 
liberate Europe from the brutal covetousness of Prus- 
sian militarism it never has been their design, as has 
been alleged, to encompass the extermination of the 
German peoples and their political disappearance. That 
which they desire above all is to insure a peace upon 
the principles of liberty and justice, upon the inviolable 
fidelity to international obligations with which the 
Government of the United States has never ceased to 
be inspired. 

United in the pursuit of this supreme object, the 
Allies are determined, individually and collectively, to 
act with all their power and to consent to all sacrifices 
to bring to a victorious close a conflict upon which, 
they are convinced, not only their own safety and 
prosperity depend, but also the future of civilization 
itself. SHARP. 
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JuSsS T A W OR D 


“The remedy for the evils of alliance is 
more alliance,” says Dr. Charles F. Aked 
in an article advocating a world-alliance 
instead of the group-alliances existing to- 
day. Dr. Aked is a pacifist of prominence, 
the founder of the Passive Resistance 
League in England and one of the organi- 
zers of the peace party which Mr. Ford 
sent to Europe a year or more ago. His 
article will be published in an early issue 
of The Independent. 


A TIME TO TALK 


From Mountain Interval, by Robert 
Frost, which was reviewed in The Inde- 
pendent for December 25, 1916, we take 
this poem, particularly expressive of the 
New England neighborliness and outdoor 
flavor of Mr. Frost’s work: 

When a friend calls to me from the road 
a slows his horse to a meaning walk, 

I don’t stand still and look around 
On all the hills I haven’t hoed, 

And shout from where I am, What is it? 
No. not as there is a time to talk. 

I thrust my hoe in the mellow ground, 
Blade-end up and five feet tall, 

And plod: I go up to the stone wall 
For a friendly visit. 

—From Mountain Interval, published 

by Henry Holt and Company 


REMARKABLE REMARKS 


MicuAEL MoNAHAN—Life is more cruel 
than death. 

WILLIAM ALLEN 
town spanker. 

CHAUNCEY M. DEPEw—Don’t retire at 
sixty or seventy. 

EMPEROR WILLIAM—Our 
dropt the mask. 

FRANK A. VANDERLIP—The outlook for 
business is excellent. 

Tuomas W. LAwson—I am sorry I ever 
wrote “Frenzied Finance.” 

Pror. FRANKLIN H. GIpDINGS 
is the Harry Thaw of nations. 

MAXIMILIAN HARDEN — Russia’s 
sources cannot be exhausted. 

Wooprow WiLson—A court of law is 
not necessarily a court of justice. 

Dr. CHRISTINE MANN—The American 
girl is a rotten physical specimen. 

StTate’s ATTORNEY Rosert E. Hocan— 
Cabarets are modern dynamite. 

HELEN ROwWLAND—The most dramatic 
things always happen on Saturday evening. 

Mrs. ANNA ScuHorretp — Marriage 
brands a man as plain as a hot iron on a 
cow's hip. 

Joser Hormann—There is no piano 
music of any composer that forbids the use 
of the pedal. 

SPEAKER CLARK—Any time that the gal 
leries are full orators on the floor are posing 
and wasting time. 

Epwarp Boxk—Do you realize that with 
the approac h of spring each year scores of 
girls “run away”? 

Ep. Howe She married a Polish count 

which is about equal to contracting the 
morphine habit 

Fuank A. Mt xaev—t have already done 
vastly more werk than most workers in the 
workd are willing to de 
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LILLIAN RussELL—Nothing is more re- 
pulsive to correct taste than rotundity of 
form and bullet-headedness. 


GENERAL CARRANZA—The best argument 
against a parliamentary régime is the ob- 
ject lesson of the United States. 


PRESIDENT JOHN GREER HippeEN—The 
danger of industrial strife hangs as an 
ominous cloud over the country. 

“Buas” Barr—The high cost of living 
has caused everything to go up, including 
large sections of New Jersey. 


Propuet Vo.uiva of Zion City—The vice 
trust will run things in Chicago until 
Christ comes back to reign on earth. 


CONGRESSMAN GARDNER—President Wil- 
son would send the Kaiser to Sunday 
school. I would send him to St. Helena. 


Dr. Kart Muck—We are polluting the 
stream of musical art at the source by feed- 
ing our young people on the “poison of 
ragtime.” 

Epwarp S. Martin—The pith of much 
of the dissatisfaction with our President is 
that he has not laid us on the altar of 
sacrifice. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT—It would be difti- 
cult to overestimate the harm done to this 
country by the pacifist movement financed 
by Mr. Carnegie. 

JouHN D. ROCKEFELLER, Jr.—There 
sbould be no stifling of labor by capital, or 
of capital by labor, or of labor by labor, 
or of capital by capital. 

H. G. Wetts—The peace that will re- 
store competitive armaments has now be- 
come an almost less desirable project than 
a continuation of the war. 

Aviator B. TytieE—My only thought 
was I would never shoot a pheasant again. 
I know exactly now how a bird must feel 
“a a hunter opens fire. 


J. BryAN—Five hundred years from 
™. little children will be born in Europe 
with their necks under a yoke of debt that 
this generation has fastened on posterity. 

GEORGE BERNARD SHAW—I never yet met 
an American who had any notion of the 
institutions of his native land beyond a 
general and mostly erroneous idea that they 
were glorious. 

MAURICE MAETERLINCK—It is time that 
the Germans be made to feel that there is 
an abyss between them and humanity which 

cannot be crost except after long years of 
penitent suffering and humiliation. 

Dr. Jacques Lors—The biology of 
which the war enthusiasts make use is es- 
sentially antiquated, and the statement 
that a nation by not going to war will lose 
its virile virtues is not supported by our 
present knowledge. 











THE NEW PLAYS 


The leading lady of In For the Night is 
Genevieve, a menagerie tigress thirsting 
for human blood. Her roars are the most 
convincing moments in the play. (Fulton 
Theater.) 


Love o’ Mike is a “comedy with music,’ 
that is, you get two shows in one: a ~~ 
with real plot and intelligible conversation, 
plus tuneful songs and better dancing than 
most musical shows offer. (Shubert Thea 
ter.) 

The return of Julia Arthur gives Broad 
way a new sort of play, Seremonda, a 
tragic romance of old France, written in 
true poetry and well played, particularly 
in the less emotional situations. (Criterion 
Theater.) 
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The Wonders of | 
Deep Breathing 


By O. HARRELL, M.D. 


XYGEN is the basis of life. It is 
oxygen that gives the blood its 
sparkling redness. It is oxygen 
that gives the body its warmth and en- 
ergy. it is oxygen that makes it possible 
for the food we eat to be transformed 
into bone, muscle and tissue. Oxygen is 
to the body what draught is to the steam 
boiler. Cut off the draught to the furnace 
and you will smother the fire, Cut off 
the free supply of oxygen to the human 
boiler, Aowaa | shallow breathing, and 
you will smother the vital fire, which 
means that every muscle and nerve cell 
will become weak, sluggish and par- 
alyzed. ; 

The foregoing truths are recognized 
the world over, which is proved by the 
fact that deep breathing is taught in every 
school, every institution of physical 
training, and in the army and navy of 
every country. 

The point is simply this: You cannot 
run a one horse power engine with a one 
cat power boiler, Yet this is exactly 
what most of us try to do. Few per- 
sons have strong lungs and those who 
have strong lungs do not use them. We 
are shallow breathers; sufferers from 
oxygen starvation, and still we wonder 
why we are depressed, nervous, under- 
weight, and why our vital organs fail in 
their duty. 

"Breathe, Breathe, Breathe, if you want 
Health, Strength and Endurance. Have 
a competent instructor teach you how to 
breathe. I recommend especially Paul 
von Boeckmann, the foremost authority 
of breathing in America. In order to 
give wide publicity to his teachings and 
discoveries, he will send his book, “Super- 
Conscious Deep Breathing and Nerve 
Building,” free to anyone who will write 
to him, Studio 22, 110 West Fortieth 
street, New York. This offer bears with 
it no obligations, but when you have read 
the hook you will feel that you owe him 
a debt of gratitude for having unfolded 
to you the startling facts he presents. It 
contains more real information than most 
books sold at a high price. —Advertisement. 


















PEBBLES 


Bhoes are made nowadays from all kinds 
of skins. Even banana skins make slippers, 
New Idea. 


“Tt is sometimes forgotten,” says a con 
temporary, “that a telephone operator is 
a civil servant.” It is. ven by the tele 
phone operator.—Passing Show. 


“Your wife seems busy these days.’ 
‘Yes; she is to address a woman's club,” 
“Ah, working on her address?” 

“No; on her dress.” —Time Keeper 


Insurance Examiner— What did you say 
your grandfather died of? 

The Subject Well, sir, I can’t remem 
ber rightly, but I know it was nothing 
serious. Rvening Sun. 


“You shouldn't have spun your top again, 
Pobbie. Mollie can't say her prayers with 
it humming away like that.” 

“That's all right, mother. It's humming 
a hymn.” —-London Opinion. 


“My son says that next to him in the 
hospital is a case of pyrexia.” 

My dear! I didn’t think they were al- 
lowed to have those fancy wines; and a 
whole case, too!”—Passing Show. 

The pupils in a certain class in hygiene 
were told to set down on paper the rea- 
sons why, in their opinion cremation was 
superior to burial. 

“Cremation is good,” wrote one little 
boy, “because the person might be in a 
swoon, and if he is burned he cannot re- 
cover.”"—New York Times, 


Miss Green—You sing in the Wesley 
Street Church, don’t you? 
Miss Crochet—Yes. 


gentleman over opposite. I have seen him 
going there Sunday after Sunday. 

Miss Crochet—Oh, yes; he fills inter- 
missions when the choir isn’t singing. He 
is the pastor.—Boston Transcript. 


While walking along the street an epil- 
eptic dropt in a fit and was quickly rushed 
to a hospital. Upon removing his coat one 
of the nurses found a piece of paper pinned 
to the lining, on which was written: 

“This is to inform the house surgeon 
that this is just a plain fit—not appendi- 
citis. My appendix has already been re- 
moved twice.’"—New York Times. 


A gallant sergeant was walking down 
the street the other day when a recruit 
approached him from the opposite direction, 
and, as he got to within three paces of the 
brave three-striper, he gave a most regi- 
mental salute. 

Sergeant—Why did you salute me? I’m 
not an officer! 

Recruit—No, I know you're not; but 
anything will do to practise on!—The 
Direct Hit. 


A farm hand saved a train from being 
wrecked, and at a splendid banquet was 
presented by the railway company with a 
gold watch in a red morocco case. 

The company’s chairman, at the end of 
an eloquent speech, handed the watch to 
the heroic farm hand, and waited ex- 
pectantly to hear the yokel’s thanks. 

The farm hand opened the morocco ease, 
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0k the watch from its rich satin bed. 
irned it over and over, and then looked 
ip and said: 

“And where’s the chain?’—Home Again. 


A motor car was held up in a busy 
reet by a wagon drawn by two horses. 
he driver seemed in no hurry to get out 
the way, and at length one of the occu- 
ants of the motor car exclaimed sarcas- 
cally : 

“Here, I say, my man! What are those 
things you are driving? What are they for, 
I should like to know?’ 

“These ’ere, guv’nor?” answered the car- 
ter, flicking the horses with his whip. “Oh, 
these is wot is commonly called ’orses, an’ 
ley’re sometimes used fer to take motor- 
sts to the ’orspital !”—7it-Bits. 
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Miss Green—Then you must know the |and 








RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 





TOURS 
SOUTH SEA ISLANDS 





Fascinating new tours to the wonderland: of the 
great South Pacific—tar ine the ordinary routes of 
travel—visiting Hawall (with a trip tw Ki! wea 
Volcano), fe ef Stevenson), Fiji 

* 


home 
! i T 
Ihamde News eotndh ANd To 
Our experienced tour managers attend to every 
travel detail leaving you free to enjoy to the uimort 
the pl * of the } y 
Leaving March 7 and March 13 
CALIFORNIA AND HAWAII 


Delighttal winter and spring tours Including 
Grand Canyon, Apache Trail, Southern California 
and Hawaii. Leisurely travel. Best hotels excle- 
sively. Many miles of automobiling. 


Departures in February and March 
Also Cruises to the West Indies and 
tours to Florida and South America 

Send for booklet desired 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB Co. 


Dept. 6, 17 Temple Place, Boston 
NewYork Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
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U 
TYPEWRITE 


Less than 14 Manafactare r's Price 
Equipped with late improve- 
ments—two color ribbon, back 


to you express charges prepaid, 
without one cent advance pay- 
ment. The machine must sell it~ 
self. You make no payments un- 
til after you have thoroughly 
examined and tried the machine 
are satisfied ¥ 






METRO TYPEWRITER OOMPANY 
70 Front Street Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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Evans All-Steel Duplicator 


The most economical 
method of duplicating 
from 5 to 100 copies. 


Not toset,no sten- 
cils to cut. Copies are 
made direct from ori- 





ginal matter, written 






with we or typewri- 
ter. rite for 10+ 
DAY FREE TRIAL 


proposition, 
G, EVANS CO., 46 Murray St., New York 


Deaf? 


There is still hope! A wonder- 
ful new method. The 


Telonor Vibratory System 


Special offer for a limited time. Find 
ont what this wonderful system wiil do for 
you. One user of vibration has said: “Has 
helped my hearing greatly.” Another: “Doin 
me o, myer Cpe ne " 

ice daily and can hear almost as well as 
I did before I went deaf.” 


Write Today Ser2 fer, tre tteratare at 


H.0.N. LINDSTROM, Consultant, Telonor 

















tion, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 9481, 
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The 
Market 
Place 


ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


The market for securities on the 
New York Stock Exchange was narrow 
and comparatively dull during the week 
that ended on the 13th, the average 
daily transactions amounting to only 
a little more than 700,000 shares. On 
the week’s first business day the num- 
ber was 589,000, the lowest on record 
since August. At the end the net result 
was an average loss. Controlling in- 
fluences were the current opinions as 
to the effect of Government utterances 
in response to Germany’s proposals for 
peace negotiations and the note of 
President Wilson. Any definite advance 
in the direction of peace must cause a 
reduction of the profits of many Amer- 
ican manufacturers and a decline of 
share values. In a restricted market on 
the 8th the price changes, as a rule, 
were slight. Railroad stocks showed 
fractional gains or were stationary. 
More than one-fourth of the business 
was in Steel Corporation shares, with a 
net addition of only %. On the fol- 
lowing day the market appeared to be 
waiting for the reply of the Allies to 
the American note. Only 600,000 
shares were sold, and the movement 
was controlled by professional traders. 
The new General Motors stock lost 11 
points, altho the dividend declared was 
equivalent to the last one on the old 
stock. 

There had been rumors that the 
Atchison Railroad dividend would be 
increased, and when the old rate was 
retained, a decline of 2 points was 
caused by sales. A report from the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission showed 
that while the railroads’ gross revenue 
in November was greater by $23,750,- 
000 than in the corresponding month 
one year earlier, the gain of net 
revenue was only $161,000. This point- 
ed to a considerable increase of the 
cost of operation, due mainly to higher 
prices for everything a railroad com- 
pany must buy. 

Prices fell on the 10th, altho there 
was no news to account for a decline. 
The loss for Steel was 3% points. A 
report showing that 488,744 tons had 
been added to the company’s unfilled 
orders did not check the downward 
movement. General Motors lost 14 
points, selling at 106%, a price which 
may be compared with 140 in the pre- 
ceding week. Money could be had on 
easy terms, for the rate on call loans 
was reduced to 1% per cent. There was 
recovery in a broader market (988,000 
shares) on the ilth, owing to the 
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Cuts Building Costs 


-Builds Better 
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Any type of building involves two items 


) of expense—material and labor. HY-RIB 


effects savings in both. 


HY-RIB is a steel-meshed sheathing 
with deep stiffening ribs. Its use eliminates 
forms, studs, stiffening channels and all 
special equipment. Labor cost, too, is low- 
ered, for the operation is simplicity itself. 
The easily handled sheets are quickly set 
in place and the concrete or plaster applied. 

Besides reducing labor and material cost, 
HY-RIB provides a better building. Unnec- 
essary weight is eliminated, valuable floor 
space saved. Such a building, being per- 
manent and fireproof, is more valuable 
from a sales and rental viewpoint. 

HY-RIB is used inside for partitions, 
floors, ceilings, etc—outside for roofs, 
sidings, stucco work, etc. Suitable for the 
smallest residence or the largest factory. 
HY-RIB Products also include Rib Lath, 
Diamond Lath, Channels, Studs, Corner 
Beads, Base Screeds, etc. 


Valuable HY-RIB Handbook sent free 
to prospective builders 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO. 
Dept. H-24 Youngstown, Ohio 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


Kahn Building Products for 
modern permanent construc- 
tion cover Reinforced Con- 
crete in all sts phases; Steel 
U indow Sash of every type; 
Metal Lath for plaster and 
stucco; Pressed Steel joists 
and studs; All Steel Buiild- 
ings of panel units etc. 


KAHN 
Buildings 
Products 


TRUSSED 
CONCRETE 
STEEL . 
co 
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FOR OLD FALSE TEETH 
OR BROKEN JEWELRY 


SEND us any diamonds, watches, old gold, platinum or silver 
jewelry (new or broken), false teeth (with or without gold), 
any dental fillings, painters’ gold-leaf cotton or magneto points. 
Nothing too large or too small. We pay in cash the highest 
possible prices. Can do this because we dothe largest business 
of this kind in the country. Established 1899. Your goods re- 
turned at our expense should our offer be refused in 10 days, 


Liberty Refining Co., 432 G Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Each MemoSeparate 























A constantly increasing number of 
readers has been following the 
weekly 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
of The Independent. 

Many of them are securing valuable 

information through the Insurance 

Service Department, conducted by 

Mr. W. E. Underwood, to aid them 

in selecting the right insurance. 
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POSTPAID 


= 
ROBINSON REMINDER 


Each memo a perforated coupon. No searching 
through obsolete data. No lost memos, Always— 
live notes for quick reference. 

Pad, in fine leather case, 3% in. x 7 in., and one extra 
filler, $1.00. In Russia Alligator, $1.50; Calf Finish, 
$2.00; real Seal. $2.50, Extra Fillers, 90c. doz. 

Vest Pocket, 3 in. x 5in., with one extra filler, 75c.— 
with six extra fillers, $1.00. Russia Alligator, with one 
extra filler, $1.25—same, Calf Finish, $1.75; real Seal, 
$2.00. New Fillers, 70c. doz. 

Ladies’ Shopping List, 2% in. x 3% in., with pencil 
and extra pad, $1.00. New Fillers, 60c. doz. 

All prices postpaid. Name in gold, 25c. extra. If not 
at your stationers, order from us. (Stationers write for 
special discounts. ) 

ROBINSON MPG. CO., Dept. D, Westfield, Mass. 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Monday, January 15, 1917, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Saturday, December 30, 1916. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 








Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on January 1, 1917, at the office of the 
Treasurer in New York, will be paid by the 
Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





A dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
(87% cents per share) on the COMMON stock of 
this Company for the quarter ending December 31, 
1916, will he paid Jannary 31, 1917, to stock- 
holders of record as of December 30, 1916, 

H. Db, SHUTE, Treasurer, 
New York, December 20, 1916, 





FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING COMPANY. 
January 10, 1917. 


The regular guaets rly dividend of ONE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT, (144'%) om the Preferred 
Shares of this Company wilt be paid January 29, 
1917, to stockholders of revord at close of business 
January 26, 1917, ‘Transfer books will not close, 

A. H. PLATT, Secretary. 








THE INVESTMENT EDITOR 


of THE INDEPENDENT will 
answer any inquiries, with- 
out charge, pertaining to in- 
vestments. Address your 
inquiries to Investment Edi- 
tor, THE INDEPENDENT, 
119 West 40th Street, New 
York. 


















rs we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and u 
Wiwhich we can recommend after the pe mest thorough 
lean List Do. 710 


PERKINS & 


Lawrence Kans 


If you wish an absolutely safe 
inwestment paying 344% every six months, write us 
%* for tu nher f parti rome ae 








New Orleans, La. 





6 TIME CERTIFICATES 
issued in multiples of $50.00 
are most desirable investments. 


Booklet “A” Tells Why—it’s Free. 
Paid-in Capital Half a Million Dollars 





THE BANKING CORPORATION 


ANA 








1850 THE 1917 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


In the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
7INANCE COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in Mife in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to’ first year's commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Coppeny at its Home Office, No, 277 
Broadway, New York City. 














speech of Premier Lloyd George, which, 
it was thought, indicated the character 
of the coming reply to Mr. Wilson’s 
note. Nearly one-third of the day’s 
transactions were in Steel shares, with 
an advance of 1%. But the average 
addition was small. On the last of the 
week’s full days the market was nar- 
row again, and prices showed no well- 
defined response to the published reply 
of the Allies, which probably had been 
discounted. In the curb, or outside 
market, the shares of the Canadian 
Car and Foundry Company, whose 
works in New Jersey were destroyed 
in the preceding night by explosions 
and fire, suffered a marked decline. 
The loss was said to be $4,000,000, but 
the company was insured and it has 
four other factories in Canada. For a 
long time it has been working on an 
order from Russia for $83,000,000 
worth of shells. 

There is evidence in the course and 
character of the stock market that 
what is called “the public” has been 
drawn away from it by recent disap- 
pointment and losses. Some explain the 
decline of motor company shares, at 
a time when the output of machines is 
very large, by saying that the cost of 
the manufacturers’ raw material has 
beén greatly increased and that their 
orders for it are filled only after long 
delay. 


THE METALS 


In the steel industry prices are still 
rising and the demand is so great that 
it cannot be satisfied. The Steel Cor- 
poration’s orders are far ahead of 
shipments, the unfilled contracts on 
December 31 showing an increase of 
488,744 tons and a total of 11,547,286, 
a quantity not far from one-third of 
the country’s annual output of steel 
a few years ago. These orders prove 
that the return to normal conditions 
would be gradual and much delayed if 
the war should end in the near future. 
A remarkable demand for ship plates, 
even with delivery in the third quarter 
of next year, is causing a sharp ad- 
vance of prices. Italy and France are 
bidding for pig iron. Our railroad com- 
panies gave large orders for cars, loco- 
motives and rails in December and they 
are competing closely with foreign 
buyers. 

Foreign demand caused a very large 
increase of the country’s output of 
metals last year, and among the gains 
were the following: Pig iron, 32 per 
cent; copper, 41; spelter, 36. Owing 
to higher prices, values were increased 
in even greater proportion. For exam- 
ple, the value of the copper produced 
was $520,000,000, while that of the 
preceding year’s output was $242,000,- 
000. The mining companies of Arizona, 
Utah, Montana, Nevada and Idaho 
paid more than $100,000,000 in divi- 
dends. Gold was an exception, for the 
value, $92,316,000, was less by $8,719,- 
000 than that of the product in 1915. 
But $685,000,000 in gold came to us 
from abroad. Imports of gold are grow- 
ing. In December they were $157,000,- 
000, and about $50,000,000 was re- 
ceived last week. 












I will make to your measure 
shirts of perfect fit, smooth 
around the neck, no wrinkles 
and of correct sleeve length. 
These shirts will stand more 
trips to the laundry and give 
better service than any ready- 
made shirt you ever bought 
at twice the price. Made 
plain front, with ocean pearl 
buttons and cuffs attached. 

Send for 200 samples of 1917 
designs, with colors that w.ll 
not fade, and self measuring 


Z blank. It is easy to fill in— 

atmy risk. I pay the pestage 

and Insure delivery Money retunded if not satisfied. 
Noagents. ©, G, CLEMINSHAW 


171 River Street Troy, N. ¥. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Save You 
From $25 to $75 


Up-to-date Machines of Standard Makes 
thoroughly rebuilt, trade-marked and 
guaranteed the same as new. Efficient 
service through Branch Stores in leading 
cities. Send for latest booklet. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO.., Inc,, 345 Broadway, N. Y. 





FACTORY 
REBUILT 





Send dealer’s name for free 
book—**Care of the Hair.’ 


| SANITAX BRUSH CO. 
Ave., Chicage 











SPEAKERS, LECTURERS: a 
terial for special articles, papers, speeches, debates. Expert, 


scholarly service. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


Bronze Memorial Tablets 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 


27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 
FActS. Arguments, Briefs for Debates. Out- 
lines, literary, historical and scientific ma- 


terial for club papers, orations and essays. The 
Original Bureau of Research, New Albany, Ind. 


Wanted, Copies of The Independent, 
as Follows: 
1872, Feb. 


29 
1901, Feb. 14, June 6, Title Page and Indez 
1903, Title Page and Index 











1906, July to Dec. inclusive; Title Page and Index 
1907 to 1916 inclusive 
If a subscriber is willing to dispose of any copies 
above enumerated, will he kindly inform the Librarian 
of the American 3 Society, which has a com- 
plete file, except for the issues listed above. Address, 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, Worcester, Mass. 


Revival Conference 


Jan. 31—Feb. 5, Moody Bible Institute 30th Reunion. 
Addresses will be reported in coming numbers of 
The Christian Workers Magazine. Some of the speakers 
will be Bishop Luther B. Wilson, M. E. Church; Dr. R. A. 
Torrey; Dr. C. I. Scofield; Dr. A. B. Winchester, Knox 
Presb. Church, Toronto; Pau! Rader. Subscribe TODAY. 
D. L. Moody Anniversary nimber ‘in February, 15 cents, 
4 months 50c; 8 months $1.00; 1 year $1.50. 

THE CHRISTIAN WORKERS MAGAZINE 

135 Institute Place, Chicago 











. 
The University 
° 
Prints 
have not raised their price 
above one cent each despite 

war costs, 
The only adequate series for 
art stuay. 
Whether your interest be in 
art or other subjects, inquire 
of us for illustrative material. 





Send five cents for catalogues. 


UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
3 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 


AGE'S 





The Parson’s Daughter 
Romney 


. 


BETTER 














GLUE 10° 


THAN MUCILAGE 
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OSAKA BOSTON LONDON KYOTO 


YAMANAKA & Co. 


SHIPPING OFFICES: 
SHANGHAI PEKING 





We keep a large stock of 
Japanese old prints. ‘ Your 
inspection will be appre- 
ciated. 


254 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 































tion by correspondence. 


The University of Chicago 


H OM E in addition to resident 
formation address I if iF ord 


work, offers also instruc- [4 A 
25th Year U. of C. (Div, M) Chicago, TI]. iseheit Tower 











The Ely School 


FOR GIRLS 
GREENWICH -_ - 


CONN. 





The Ely Junior School 


(Distinct from Upper School) 
FOR GIRLS UNDER FIFTEEN 
























Pot-grown rose bushes, on own roots, for every- 
oue anywhere. Plant any time, Old favorites 
and new and rare sorts, the cream of the 
world's productions, ‘Dingee 
Roses” known as the best for 66 
years, Bafe delivery guaranteed 
anywhere in U.8. Write fora 


opy of 
‘New Guide to Rose Culture” 
for 1917. It's FREE. 


Tiiustrates wonderful **Dingee Roses” 
in natural colors. It's more than a catalog 
—it's the lifetime experience of the Oldest and 

Rose Growers in America. A practical work on rose 
and flower culture for the amateur. Describes over 1000 varie- 
ties of roses and other flowers and tells how to grow them. 
Edition limited, Zstablished 1850. 70 Greenh 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box131, West Pa 
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l[usurance 


Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 








PHYSICAL REEXAMINATIONS 


In a paper read by Dr. Eugene Ly- 
man Fisk, medical director of the Life 
Extension Institute, before section I of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, he asks: “Which 
is the greater public service for a life 
insurance company to perform; to pay 
a $10,000 claim to a widow and chil- 
dren, or to keep alive a $100,000 hus- 
band and father.” It is a pertinent 
question and a thought-provoking ques- 
tion, 

Of course, it is not the business of a 
life insurance company to keep its mem- 
bers alive; but, obviously, it is profit- 
able to all the members that it do so if 
it can; and individual members, whose 
longevity may be thus extended, must 
be duly grateful. 

The proposition of the Life Exten- 
sion Institute is a sound and practicable 
one. Not only does it seem of value 
that life companies extend to all policy- 
holders the privilege of periodical phy- 
sical examinations, but to me it seems 
desirable that every human creature in 
an apparent state of good health should 
submit himself to the inspection of a 
medical man annually or biennially. 
Observation prompts me to express the 
belief that this custom would be of 
inestimable value among the children 
of a family. 

But getting back to Dr. Fisk’s ques- 
tion: In ninety-nine and nine-tenths per 
cent of all cases, it would be a much 
greater public service by a life insur- 
ance company to keep alive a $100,000 
husband and father than to pay a 
| $10,000 claim on’ him; but I might 
leave the remaining one-tenth of one per 
|cent to shift for themselves. 














L. H. B., Cascilla, Miss.—Answering your 
questions, the National Life Association of Des 
Moines, Iowa, is neither an old line company 
nor a fraternal order; it is an assessment asso- 
ciation. Organized in 1899 as the World Mutua) 
Life Association, it changed to the present name 
in 1905. Its rates provide no mathematical re- 
serves in support of the future demands under 
its certificates; and until it does, it is but a 
matter of time when its members will be called 
upon to pay the deficits created. As to the Wood- 
men, Omaha jurisdiction: some of its rates are 
probably adequate; others, especially those of 
old members, are not so regarded. The order 
has a large surplus, but it does not equal the 
amount of an adequate reserve. In 1916 the order 
was twenty-five years old. Compare its surplus 
and total outstanding insurance with the Equit- 
able of New York which was twenty-five years 
old in 1884, At the end of twenty-five years 
the Woodmen had $1,007,932,400 insurance in 
force, supported by $25,421,814 of surplus; in 
1884 the Equitable had $309,409,171 insurance in 
force, backed by $43,754,881 of reserves, plus a 
surplus of $13,452,242—an aggregate of $57,- 
207,123 of security behind its policies. The differ- 











ence is obvious. 








Stenographers 


———make this 
Salary Ratsing fest 


How fast can you typewrite the 584 words in 
this advertisement of the wonderful New 
Way in Typewriting? The average operator 
writes about 30 to 40 words a minute—and 
earns only $8 to $15 weekly. The Tulloss 
‘New Way”’ operator easily writes 80 to 100. 
words a minute —receives 
$25 to $40 a week. Employ- 
ers pay for one thing only— 
for finished work. Any 
stenographer earning $25 or 
more a week will tell you that 
quantity and quality of type- 
written work are the secret of 
bigger salaries! Employers glad- 
ly pay greatly increased wages 
to those who become expert on 
the typewriter, as shown by 
the striking salary-increases of 
“New ay” operators every- 
where. 


80 to 100 Words a Minute— 
Entirely New Method 


Mastery of the New Way in Type- 
writing is the most startling, most 
productive and most profitable ac- 
quirement a stenographer can secure. 
The New Way is different, unique, 
yet sensible and simple and amaz- 
ingly resultful. It is a wholly new 
idea, as applied to typewriting, yet 
centuries old in another vocation. 
Special gymnastic finger-training 
away the machine brings re- 
sults in days that no other method 
can ever produce, Though com- 
paratively new, thousands have by it 
already increased their speed from 
30 to 40 words a minute to 80, 90 
or 100 or even more, With this 
infinitely greater speed has come 
reat accuracy. Their work is error- 
ess, neat, clean. And this increased 
speed and accuracy has boosted sal- 
aries to $25, $30 and even $40 a 
week. Moreover, the work is done 
easier, with less fatigue. 

Bigger Pay for YOU 
Read the letters printed at the left. 
These men and women and thou- 
sands of others have, through the 
New Way in Typewriting, increased 
their salaries. Thousands of ‘‘touch 
cperetaes have doubled and trebled 
their speed and salaries after tak- 
ing up the New Way. 





Read What 
People Sa7 








Doubled Sala 
Salary is exactly 
double what it was 
when I took up the 
study of the Tulloss 
Method. ANNA 
S. CUBBISON, 109 
HoernerSt., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


Two Increases 
Since writing the 
letter you saw, tell- 
ing of a 40 per cent. 
increase; 1 have had 
another increase of 
20 percent, C, E, 
VERRALL, 66 Ol- 
oe 1 » Providence, 


Earns $150 a 
Month 
From §70 a month 
when I took up the 
study, I was soon 
drawing $150-salary 
more ti.an doubled. 
There is no compar- 
ison whatever be- 
tween the Tulloss 
Method and the or- 
dinary system. A, 
H. GARDINER, 429 
Hawthorne Place, 

Madison, Wis. 


What others 
have done you can do, even if you 
are now very slow, or even if you 
write fairly fast. 


Get This New FREE Book 


The secrets of the New Way in 
Typewriting, the salary-raising way, 
are explained in full in this 32-page 
book. It is free to those interested. 


Do not miss your copy. It will 


awaken you to new possibilities of 
your work—it will surprise you with 
its proof of the increased money you 
can earn, 


every week, a8 580 
others have done, 
Tear off the cou- 


many 


















100 Words 

Minute 
Formerly 1 never 
exceeded 50 words 
a minute, but since 
taking up the Tul- 
loss Method have 
written as high as 
100, R.R.MASTIN, 
Norval Bros., Law 








Office, Seward, 
Nebras' 
SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. 
Actual search free. Send sketch or 
model, 90-page, 1917 Edition Paj- 
‘ee. 


PATENTS 2" 


George P. Kimmel, 222 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D.C. 








The DAILY FOOD for Stomach 
Just Whe You Need. Makes them Strong—Active 
pill, oil or enema. 























THE ALLIES’ ANSWER 


A Translation of the French Text of the Note Handed to Ambassador Sharp at Paris. 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Paris, Jan. 10, 1917. 

The Allied Governments have received the note 
which was delivered to them in the name of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States on the 19th of Decem- 
ber, 1916. They have studied it with the care imposed 
upon them both by the exact realization which they 
have of the gravity of the hour and by the sincere 
friendship which attaches them to the American 
people. 

In a general way they wish to declare that they 
pay tribute to the lofty sentiments with which the 
American note is inspired and that they associate 
themselves, with all their hopes, with the project for 
the creation of a league of nations to insure peace 
and justice thruout the world. They recognize all the 
advantages for the cause of humanity and civilization 
which the institution of international agreements, des- 
tined to avoid violent conflicts between nations, would 
prevent—agreements which must imply the sanctions 
necessary to insure their execution, lest an illusory 
security serve merely to facilitate fresh acts of aggres- 
sion. 

But a discussion of future arrangements destined 
to insure an enduring peace presupposes a satisfactory 
settlement of the actual conflict. The Allies Wave as 
profound a desire as the Government of the United 
States to terminate as soon as possible a war for which 
the Central Empires are responsible and which inflicts 
such cruel sufferings upon humanity. But they believe 
that it is impossible at the present moment to attain a 
peace which will assure them reparation, restitution 
and the guarantees to which they are entitled by the 
aggression for which the responsibility rests with the 
Central Powers, and of which the principle itself tend- 
ed to ruin the security of Europe—a peace which 
would, on the other hand, permit the establishment of 
the future of European nations on a solid basis. The 
Allied nations are conscious that they are not fighting 
for selfish interests, but, above all, to safeguard the 
independence of peoples, of right and of humanity. 

The Allies are fully aware of the losses and suffering 
which the war causes to neutrals as well as to bellig- 
erents, and they deplore them, but they do not hold 
themselves responsible for them, having in no way 
either willed or provoked this war; and they strive to 
reduce these damages in the measure compatible with 
the inexorable exigencies of their defense against the 
violence and the wiles of the enemy. 

It is with satisfaction, therefore, that they take note 
of the declaration that the American communication is 
in nowise associated in its origin with that of the 
Central Powers transmitted on the 18th of December 
by the Government of the United States. They did not 
doubt, moreover, the resolution of that Government to 
avoid even the appearance of a support, even moral, 
of the authors responsible for the war. 

The Allied Governments believe that they must pro- 
test in the most friendly but in the most specific man- 
ner against the analogy drawn in the American note, 
between the two groups of belligerents. This analogy, 
based upon public declarations by the Central Powers, 
is in direct opposition to the evidence, both as regards 
responsibility for the past and guarantees for the 
future. President Wilson, in mentioning it, certainly 
had no intention of associating himself with it. 

If there is a historical fact established at the present 
date, it is the willful aggression of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary to insure their hegemony over Europe 
and their economic domination over the world. Ger- 
many proved by her declaration of war, by the imme- 
diate violation of Belgium and Luxemburg, and by her 
manner of conducting the war her systematic contempt 
for all rrinciples of humanity and all respect for small 


states. As the conflict developed, the attitude of the 
Central Powers and their allies has been a continual 
defiance of humanity and civilization. 

Is it necessary to recall the horrors which accom- 
panied the invasion of Belgium and of Serbia, the 
atrocious régime imposed upon the invaded countries, 
the massacre of hundreds of thousands of inoffensive 
Armenians, the barbarities perpetrated against the 
populations of Syria, the raids of Zeppelins on open 
towns, the destruction by submarines of passenger 
steamers and of merchantmen even under neutral 
flags, the cruel treatment inflicted upon prisoners of 
war, the judicial murders of Miss Cavell and Captain 
Fryatt, the deportation and the reduction to slavery of 
civil populations, et cetera? The execution of such a 
series of crimes, perpetrated without any regard for 
universal reprobation, fully explains to President Wil- 
son the protest of the Allies. 

They consider that the note which they sent to the 
United States in reply to the German note will be a 
response to the questions put by the American Govern- 
ment, and, according to the exact words of the latter, 
“constitute a public declaration as to the conditions 
upon which the war could be terminated.” 

President Wilson desires more. He desires that the 
belligerent powers openly affirm the objects which they 
seek by continuing the war. The Allies experience no 
difficulty in replying to this request. Their objects in 
the war are well known; they have been formulated 
on many occasions by the chiefs of their divers govern- 
ments. Their objects will not be made known in detail 
with all the equitable compensations and indemnities 
for damages suffered until the hour of negotiations. 
But the civilized world knows that they imply, in all 
necessity and in the first instance, the restoration of 
Belgium, of Serbia, and of Montenegro, and the in- 
demnities which are due them; the evacuation of the 
invaded territories of France, of Russia, and of Ru- 
mania, with just reparation; the reorganization of 
Europe, guaranteed by a stable régime and founded 
as much upon respect of nationalities and full security 
and liberty of economic development, which all nations, 
great or small, possess, as upon territorial conventions 
and international agreements, suitable to guarantee 
land and maritime frontiers against unjustified 
attacks; the restitution of provinces or territories 
wrested in the past from the Allies by force or against 
the will of their populations; the liberation of Italians, 
of Slavs, of Rumanians, and of Czecho-Slovaks from 
foreign domination; the enfranchisement of populations 
subject to the bloody tyranny of the Turks; the ex- 
pulsion from Europe of the Ottoman Empire, so radi- 
cally alien to Western civilization. The intentions of His 
Majesty, the Emperor of Russia, regarding Poland 
have been clearly indicated in the proclamation which 
he has just addrest to his armies. 

It goes without saying that if the Allies wish to 
liberate Europe from the brutal covetousness of Prus- 
sian militarism it never has been their design, as has 
been alleged, to encompass the extermination of the 
German peoples and their political disappearance. That 
which they desire above all is to insure a peace upon 
the principles of liberty and justice, upon the inviolable 
fidelity to international obligations with which the 
Government of the United States has never ceased to 
be inspired. 

United in the pursuit of this supreme object, the 
Allies are determined, individually and collectively, to 
act with all their power and to consent to all sacrifices 
to bring to a victorious close a conflict upon which, 
they are convinced, not only their own safety and 
prosperity depend, but also the future of civilization 
itself. SHARP. 
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Why Live An Inferior Life? 


I know that I can easily, quickly and positively prove to you that 

ou are only half as alive as you must be to realize the joys and 
seem of living in full; and that you are only half as well as you 
should be, half as vigorous as you can be, half as ambitious as 
you may be, and only half as well developed as you ought to be. 


HE fact is that no matter who you are, whether you are young or 
old, weak or strong, rich or poor, I can prove to you readily by 
demonstration that you are leading an inferior life, and, I want the 
opportunity to show you the way in which you may completely and 
easily, without inconvenience or loss of time, come into possession of new 
life, vigor, energy, development and a higher realization of life and success. 


Become Superior to Other Men 


The Swoboda System can make a better human being of you physically, mentally 
and in every way. The Swoboda System can do more for you than you can 
imagine. It can so vitalize every organ, tissue and cell of your body as to make 
the mere act of living a joy. It can give you an intense, thrilling and pulsating 
nature. It can increase your very life. 1 not only promise it, | guarantee it. My 
guarantee is unusual, startling, specific, positive and absolutely fraud-proof. 


Why Take Less Than Your Full Share 
of Life and Pleasure? 


Are you living a full and successful life? Why not always be at your best— 
thoroughly well, virile, energetic? Why not invest in yourself and make the 
most of your every opportunity? It is easy when you know how The Swoboda 
System points the way. It requires no drugs, no appliances, no dieting, no study, 
no loss of time, no special bathing; there is nothing to worry you. It gives ideal 
mental and physical conditions without inconvenience or trouble 


Your Earning Power, 


your success depend entirely upon your energy, health, vitality, memory and will power. With- 
out these, all knowledge becomes of small value, for it cannot be put into active use. The 
Swoboda System can make you tireless, improve your memory, intensify your will power, and 
make you physically just as you ought to be 


My New Copyrighted 
Book 1s Ftee 


B gupieine the SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVO- 


and the human body as it has never been explained 
before. It will startle, educate and enlighten you. 


My book explains my new theory of the mind and body. It tells, 


wanted to know about yourself. 


to your own advantage. 














Others 
Have to Say 


_ “Worth more than a thousand dollars te me 
in increased mental and physical capacity.” 

“I was very skeptical, now am pleased with 
results; have gained 17 pounds.” 

“The very first lesson began to work magic. 
In my gratitude, I am telling my croaking and 
complaining friends, ‘Try Swoboda.’ ” 

“Words cannot explain the new life it im- 
parts to hoth body and brain.” 

“It reduced my weight 29 pounds, increased 
my chest expansion 5 inches, reduced my waist 
6 inches.” 

“My reserve force makes me feel that noth- 
ing is impossible, my capacity both physically 
and mentally is increasing daily.” 

“T think your system is wonderful. I thought 
I was in the best of physical health before I 
wrote for your course, but can now note 
the greatest improvement even in this short 
time. I cannot recommend your system too 
highly. Do not hesitate to refer to me.” 

“You know more about the human body than 
any man with whom I have ever come in con- 
tact personally or otherwise.” 


A Few of Swoboda’s Prominent Pupils 


F. W. Vanderbilt Charles F. Swift 
W.G. Rockefeller, Jr. Oscar Straus 

Howard Gould Simon Guggenheim 
Percy A. Rockefeller Maxine Elliott 

W.R. Hearst nna Held 

Alfred I. Du Pont Frank A. Vanderlip 
A. W. Armour Charles Evans Hughes 








in a highly interesting and simple manner, just what, no doubt, you as an intelligent being, have always 7 


You will cherish this book for having given you the first real understanding of your body and mind. It 
shows how you may be able to obtain a superior life; it explains how you may make use of natural laws A 


My book will give you a better understanding of yourself than you could obtain from a college course. 
The information which it imparts cannot be obtained elsewhere at any price. It shows the un- Y 
limited possibilities for you through conscious evolution of your cells; it explains my discoveries 


and what they are doing for men and women. Thousands have advanced themselves in every TA Alois P. 
T way through a better realization and conscious use of opr which I have discovered Swoboda 
he and which I disclose with my book. It also explains the dangers and after-effects of exer- P 2201 Aeolian Bldg. 
Sw obo da cise and excessively deep breathing. P New York City 
System ‘ / _twnomntion 
ighted book, 
pa Mail the Coupon To-day =,” sisssse" esti 
effe ti Write today for my Free Book and full particulars before it slips your mind. 
Ctive ‘ou owe it to yourself at least to learn the full facts concerning the Swoboda 
for System of conscious evolution for men and women. Mail the coupon or a post ea oe a ee ee 
W card now, before you forget. 4 Spalted 
omen 
as ] . P S b d 605408 06 600dsesse tea 
for Alois P. Swoboda 7 
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1917—A Garden Year 


At no time in many years has the im- 
portance and the necessity of the 
home garden been so great as this year. 


the matter of food supply, and yeta partial 
remedy is in the hands of most every individual. 


One-half of your summer living expenses afe for 
vegetables that should come out of your own gardén. A 
space even as small as 25x50 planted with seeds of a high 
quality such as Henderson’s is sufficient for a family of six 
throughout the entire season. Fresh, crisp vegetables every 
day Teoudil be reason enough, but in addition the saving 
makes it of the greatest importance. 


To get the full results from your garden you should plant the best seeds 
obtainable. Seventy years of successful seeds growing and selling make Hender- 
son’s the standard. Henderson’s Seeds are Tested Seeds. 


“Everything for the Garden” js the title of our 1917 catalogue. It is really 
a book of 208 pages, with 32 colored plates and over 1000 halftones, all from 
actual photographs. Our annual catalogue is always exceptional, but this vear we 
believe it the most beautiful and complete we have ever published. 


A Remarkable Offer of 


' Henderson’s Specialties 


After all it is actual results which count, and to demonstrate the superiority of Henderson’s 
Tested Seeds we have made up the Henderson Collection, consisting of one packet of each of the 
following six great specialties : 


Henderson’s Invincible Asters 
Mammoth Butterfly Pansies 
Spencer Mammoth Waved Sweet Peas 


Ponderosa Tomato 
Big Boston Lettuce 
White Tipped Scarlet Radish 


To obtain the largest possible distribution for our annual catalogue, “Everything for the 
Garden” we make the following unusual offer: Mail us 10c and we will send you the catalogue, 
together with this remarkable “Henderson Specialty Collection,” and complete cultural directions. 
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Peter Henderson & Co. 
35-37 Cortlandt Street, New York City 


I enclose herewith toc for which send catalogue and 
“Henderson’s Specialty Collection,” with complete 
cultural directions, as advertised in The Independent. 











Every Empty Envelope Counts 





as Cash 


35-37 Cortlandt Street 


This collection is enclosed in a coupon 
envelope which, when emptied and re- 
turned, will be accepted as 25c cash payment on any order 
for seeds, plants or bulbs amounting to one dollar, or over. 
Make this year a garden year. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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